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For the Literary Miscellany. 
JAPAN. 

BY REV, W- G. STONEX. 
( Continued.) 

From the character of the political in- | hours with unwearied attention. And why 
eabus under which the Japanese groan, not | not? The harsh, and to us, grating notes of 
afew would suppose that the native buoy- | the bag-pipe, are to the Highlander, most 
ancy of spirit would be effectually suppres- | musical and soul inspiring; and if some more 
sed—that such an intolerable government ' refined votary of Apollo should declare 
structure could ouly be productive, on the |them to be unmusical, the soul of the Scot 
part of the people of a silent, yet deep de- | would fire with indignation. 
jection. But itis notso, Withallthey en-| There are other amusements in which 
dure they are a cheerful nation, | they participate, and which conduce to a 

This quality is exhibited in their social high flow of spirit; and on some occasions 
intercourse, where the great object is to ren- they so far give vent to the gash of fealing, 
der the interview pleasant and agreeable.— as to become decidedly uproarions. This is 
The ladies abound in jovialty. And so de- nota little remarkable, when it is remem- 
drous are they of excluding everything that bered that their regard to etiquette is exces- 
tends to interrupt the general cheerfulness, sive. 
that they carefully forbear giving utterance} In some of their diversions, they manifest 
to any of their troubles and personal afflic-’ much of the taste and feeling of the Europe- 
tious Their cheorfulnessisalso, as may be an, Take for instance the love of excursion 
sapposed, exhibited in their amusements.’ op their lakes and rivers Large parties 
Tu their social gatherings they invariably sometimes embark in a highly ornamental 
introduce th» ealiveaing strains of music. boat, to spend a portion of the day together 
Of this they are particularly fond, and re- with tho cool of the evening, upon the 
gard itasa heavenly blessing, conferred by bosom of some placid stream. Some safe 
the gods themselves, Added to the music shady harbor shields them from the burning 
is the merry dance. rays of an Asiatic sun, and in the evening 

_ Let it not, however, be supposed that in! they gently float upon the water. At such 
their musical performances, which are fre-| times the hours glide away with feasti ng and 
quently extemporaneous, an American! merriment; and as the evening breeze wafts 
amateur would be captivated; for they have | > the distance the sound of their music, in 
no conception either of harmony or melody; | ynion with it is heard the glad and fearless 
yet to them this diversion is one of more laugh. Ifthe cautious Japanese would al- 
than ordinary interest, and to the tones to | Jow us,at least the privilege of listening tothe 
Which they give utterance, they listen ‘for merry groupe, we might suppose, providing 
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we are not too critical, that they had been 
taking lessons from the light-hearted an 
musical Italians. :/ 
As far removed as are the Japanese from 
our civilization, there are geveral particulaps 
wherein they make considerable approaeh 
towardit. Upon the subject of education 
they have bestowed a more than ordinary 
degree of attention. They have their pri- 
mary and also their high schools, In the 
former their youth are instructed in theix 
national history, and in reading and writing. 
For those who constitute the lower orders 
this amount of mental culture is considered 
amply sufficient. What must be regardedas 
worthy of commendation is,that the govern- 
ment haslong been endeavoring to diffuse, 
to this extent, education throughout the en- 
tirenation. It is unquestionably trae that 
in regard to the universality of education, 
and the general information, the Japanese 
are not behind their neighbors of China. 
The additional branches taught in the 
higher schools are the science of morals, as 
understood by them, the different forms of 
the national etiquette, and arithmetic,togeth- 
er with some other branches. These schools 
are instituted for the education of the higher 
orders. In obtaining a knowledge of the 
first rudiments, all orders resort to the pri- 
mary schools, All their youth are consid- 
ered to. be sufficiently educated at the age 
of ffteen; and at that age the days of boy- 
hood terminate, and manhood commences. 
While in some important particulars the 
females are denied the benefit, and the 
rights enjoyed by the males, yet in the mat- 
‘ ter of education they are admitted to equal 
privileges. It is positively affirmed that 
the minds of the females are cultivated to 
the same extent with the other sex. One 
advantage, at least, arising to the former 
from their training must appear in this, that 
though they are by law deprived of all legal 
rights, and are made teo much the mere 
creatures of the man, yet they are conscious, 
and the others also are conscious, that 
4 ntellectually there is no inferiority. 
In addition to the branches taught the 


males in the higher schools, the females are 
instructed in the use of the needle, and also 
in those subjects which are of immense bene- 
fit to those who may subsequently have the 
charge offamilies,,or may, become anothers, 
‘From their training we miay well suppose 
that the females are highly proficient in the 
duties and labor appertaining to the house 
hold. . 


Among whatever people education may 
be diffused there will, of necessity, be found 
a literature and literati. The literature of 
this country embraces nearly the same 
range of subjects as our own, and the dit 
‘ferent productions in this department are 
declared to be decidedly meritorious. Among 
their writers, or authors, either as poets, 
moralists or historians, are found the names 
of several females. 


The learned men of Japan, unlike those 
of China, avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to learn from the Europeans. They 
are particularly desirous of being informed 
in regard to all late discoveries in Europe, 
in the sciences of medicine and astronomy, 
these being the only sciences cultivated 
amongst them; and whatever presents may 
be madeto this classof persons, none are es 
teemed so valuable as some new scientific 
work from the Dutch press. 


From the facts here presented it will be 
at once apparent, that this country has pro- 
duced those, who were intellectually in ad- 
vance of their age and nation. This class 
wherever found are invariably a national 
blessing, though they are but seldom ap- 
preciated by those they aim to benefit; a 
subsequent age and generation are required 
to do them justice. They are silent revolu- 
tionists, dissatisfied with the present and as- 
piring to have the future of a different, and 
a better character. They are public bene- 
factors, seeking te impress upon the public 
mind such thoughts, and such facts, as shall 
conduce in some particulars at least, to the 
good of the people. In unenlightened na- 
tions this class generally constitute a band 





of martyrs. 
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ly reposed in them, and which they esteem 
to be sacred. Illustrative of their fidelity 
we will present an instance, which, in all 
probability, has not fallen under the obser- 
vation of many,and which entitles the her- 
vine to the consideration of every virtuous 
tyrs to their own noble efforts. and honorable individual A number of 

It is d/peculiarity of all heathen nations, | years since, a nobleman who had lately beem 
that their females are essentially in a state married, was under the necessity of leaving 
of oppression.” It is true their oppression is | home, to attend to business. Another ne- 
by no means uniform, as the different his- | bleman, whose offers of marriage had been 
tories of those nations clearly teach; and if rejected by the lady, determined in the ab- 
among others, there are found those who | sence of her husband, to seek his Vengeauce 
bear a heavier yoke than the females of this, by dishonoring ber. To effect his object, he 
pation, yet are these far from being in as ele- | repaired to her residence with such a retinue 
vated a condition, as are those of Christian of servants, as would render all resistance 
lands, That they are not the objects of a on her part unavailing. Having by this 
distrustful scrutiny, or jealous seclusion, will means accomplished his wretched purpose, 
be apparent from -what has already been the injured and insulted female immediately 
said; they are allowed a degree of freedom determined to obtain satisfactory redress.— 
and enjoy an amount of confidence, which Hiding under a bland exterior, the deep 
others among the orientals do not. But, as feelings by which her soul was stirred, she 
we have before stated, they are divested en- | induced the nobleman to remain in the vi- 
tirely of all legal rights, and to such an ex- einity until the return of her husband. On 
tent is this the case, that they are prohibit- | the day on which he had anticipated return- 


Thus is it in Japan; there are found 
names of those, who saw that the secluded 
and iro ‘spirit by which they were con- 
tolled, was a8 inimical to the public welfare 
as to the advancement of learning; and 
acting upor their convictions, they fell mar- 





ed from giving testimony in the courts of ing, the lady prepared a sumptuous enter- 
judicature; and though the wife may have | tainment, as expressive of her attachment, 


and to welcome him to his home. A general 
invitation was then given, embracing not 
only their immediate friends and relatives, 
but he who had robbed herof her honor, to- 
gether with his associates, The repast was, 
according to the customary usage, spread up- 
on the house-top; and when the company 
gathered around, so cheerful and animated 


ever so just a reason, yet she can obtain no 
divorce against her husband; while on the 
other hand, he may be divorced from his 
wife at his own option. The severity and 
injustice of such a law brings with it, how- 
ever, some degree of mitigation in the fact. 
that he is required to maintain his repudia- 
ted wife, corresponding to the sphere in 


which he himself moves. But when the 
separation is made on grounds, which the 
proper authorities consider sufficiently satis- 
factory, then is the husband exonerated from 
maintaining her. Among other sufficient 


was the circle, that there seemed to be none 
who did not enjoy the interview. But one 
heart was brooding over its troubles, and 
dark thoughts were resting there, and strong 
determinations were being formed. Sud- 








catises for divorce, as we are informed, is the denly there was an interruption—that trou- 
wife’s failing of having children. bled female had risen to her feet. She be- 

Before we close our remarks with refer-' gan the history of her wrongs by stating, 
ence to the females of this nation, we would | that there was then in their community a 
state, to their commendation, that they are! woman who, against her own will, had be- 
noted for their high regard of virtue. An! come the victim of another, and had been 
unfaithful wife, or flagitious female, is not deprived of her honor, and that which 
easily found. Historians attribute this, | to her was more sacred than life. She then 


chiefly to the confidence which is universal-' asked what punishment ought to fall upon 
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that suffering woman. As might be sup- 
posed, the common sense of justice led the 
company unanimously to assert, that no 
punishment whatever ought to attach to her 
—that the woman was the mere victim to 
the brutality of the man; but that he who 
had been guilty of the act, deserved the 
highest punishment the law could inflict.— 
When this public decision had been — pro- 
nounced, the lady replied, “I am the woman, 
and there sits the manto whom I owe my 
dishonor. I pray you,’’ she continued “take 
my life, that the shame of having suffered so 
infamous a wrong may not stain other and 
happier women; that one degraded as I am 
miay not be found among living men.” 


Solemnly did those present remonstrate 
against such an idea, and her husband ad- 
ded his kind assurance of unabated affection. 
But the unhappy wife could not be reconcil- 
ed to her condition. Her puritywas stained, 
and her desire of life was gone. “Will no 
one”’ she enquired “punish my dishonor.” — 
“Then must I,” she added, “do it myself, 
and only pray and enjoin you to avenge 
me.”’ As she uttered these words she cast 
herself headlong from the housetop, and im- 
mediately perished. Instantly did her friends 
endeavor to avenge her wrongs and her 
death, in the destruction of her lover; but he 
and his friends had already reached the 
street, andas the mangled body lay before 
him, he laid violent hands upon himself and 
perished with her. 

We cannot, in justice to our own feelings, 
elose our article without adverting to an- 
other topic, which,to us, is of great interest 
That the Japanese need the tranquilizing in- 
fluence of the christian faith, every judicious 
and reflecting mind will admit. They need 
it, among other reasons, in order that they 
may have a better governmental basis; they 
need it in order that they may possess a bet- 
ter civil code, and a purer civilization. 

It isrelated upon good authority, that 
about A. D. 50, there was introduced into 
this nation, a sect, which inculcated the doc- 
trines of a trinity of persons in one god- 





head, who was to be worshipped as ths 
source of all that is pure—of the redemption 
of the world by the son of a virgin, who 
died to atone for the sins of the human race, 
apd who, through his death, procured for 
them a happy resurrection. From this jg 
has. been supposed, that at that time chris 
tianity was introduced among its inhabj- 
tants, Others have supposed, and probably 
with more truth, that this was merely a 
Brahminical sect, the features of whose faith 
thus closely resembled the doctrines of reye 
lation. 

The first well attested account of the in 
troduction of Christianity into Japan,is thas 
under the labors of St. F. Xavier, A. D. 
1549, who with the true zeal of the Jesuit, 
desired to see the whole world brought 
under subjection to the Papal see. Herve he 
labored for two years and a half; and though 
he had but little success in his labors, he ye 
succeeded in laying the foundation of an a 
tensive community of Christians. For many 
years after its introduction, the Christian re 
ligion, as expounded by the Jesuits and 
others, flourished im the empire. Indeed is 
may be questioned whether in so shorta 
period, any mission could be reported aa 
being so successful as that in this nation 
Not only were the missionaries treated with 
the utmost civility, and permitted without 
restraint to preach to the people; but they 
could boast, that in the brief space of thirty- 
six years, at least 200,000 persons had em- 
braced the Christian faith, while 250 churches 
dotted the land. And amongst this host 
were numbered nobles, generals, courtier 
and even princes. The reigning temporal 
monarch looked approvingly toward it, and 
cultivated a friendship with its tcachers— 
He had even gone so far as to exclude pa- 
ganism from a city he had newly founded— 
Sostrongly did the pepular will run in their 
favor, thatthe Jesuits anticipated their re 
ligion would so far supersede that of the 
nation, as to become the established faith 
But by degrees, and from different eauses,the 
hold it had gained upon the mind of the 
reigning Ziogoon became weakened; his 
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was excited, and his suspicions 
af the ulterior designs of the missionaries 
wereawakened. In 1587 he ordered every 
foreign teacher to leave the country, and im- 
peratively demanded the return of the na- 
tive converts to the religion of their fathers. 


Though the flames of persecution were 
then first kindled, they did not effectually 
deck the progress of the rival faith. - Many 
@f the missionaries remained, in oppositiun 
to the imperial mandate ; and many acces- 
gions to the christian ranks, continued to be 
made, Accordingly, we find that, at the 
commencement of the 17th century, there 
were nearly half a million who had turned 
from the native superstition, and become 
ébristians. 

In the year 1615, a usurper ascended the 
throne, and in the contest which had ren- 
dered him successful, he had enccuntered 
the opposition of the Jesuits and the native 
eonverts, who, either from necesgjty or of 
choice, had espoused the cause of the weaker 
party. With the spirit and temper of the 
despot, we may form some conception of the 
feelings he would entertain towards them 
and their religion. As he regarded it hos- 
tile to himself and his government, he deter- 
mined upon its extinction. Those who had 
@nbraced it were required to recant ; and 
eanguivary edicts were enacted for the de- 
struction of those who refused compliance.— 
These edicts, however, were not enforced to 
the extent we might presume they would 
have been ; aud it is not improbable, that, if 
astrictly judicious course had, from that time 
award, been pursued by the adherents to 
dhristianity, and the Europeans, that tolera- 
tion, at least in some form, might have been 
extended to the new religion. 


A rebellion breaking out in 1637, in a 
province where the christians were most nu- 
merous, rekindled all the rancor and ani- 
mosity which had, for a short interval, been 
partially slumbering. The policy then deci- 
ded upon, was the immediate proseription 
and expulsion of foreigners, and the extirpa- 
fion of christianity. The vanquished in the 





revolted province, were the first sufferers, and 
then, with an energy not to be resisted, with 
a fury not to be appeased, the work of death 
went forward. In order to strike terror tw 
the minds of all, the most refined species of 
torture were called into requisition. The 
test of abjuration was the trampling upon 
the effigy of the Virgin Mary and the infant 
Savior, and those who refused were imme 
diately put to death. So deeply implanted 
in the a®fections of the native christians, was 
their religion, that, out of the vast number 
who had embraced it, but few, comparative- 
ly, were found to take the test. 

The storm of persecution so beat upon that 
host, that, in a few years after, not one re- 
mained. They had melted away before the 
devouring tempest. Their sufferingsand af- 
flictions were unparalleled. We have been 
accustomed to look back to the days when 
the Roman tyrants sought the overthrow of 
the religion of Messiah, as days without a 
parallel in the christian era; and when we 
read the page which records the calamities 
of the infant church, we turn from its peru- 
sal with an instinctiveshudder. But greater 
calamities were endured by the christians of 
Japan ; and the time will undoubtedly ar- 
rive, when the t.. . ‘ng history of their suf- 
ferings and martyrdo.. will be familiar to 
every general reader. 

With its martyrs, fell the entire christian 
fabric, and the echo of its overthrow struck 
terror throughout papal and protestant chris- 
tendom. 

From that period, there has existed, on the 
part of the Japanese, a deep-rooted national 
hatred to the christian faith. And in order 
that it may be effectually excluded from 
amongst them, and this hatred be perpetua- 
ted, the trampling upon the picture of the 
Virgin and her Son is instituted as an annu- 
al ceremony. So necessary is it considered 
to participate in this ceremony, that even 
diseased invalids and tender infants are 
made to place their feet upon it, and, if pos» 
sible, are required to be present. 

We were long accustomed to consider Chis 
na amongst the most, if not altogether the 
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most, inaccessible portion of the globe, in 
Which to introduce the gospel. But time and 
experience have shown us that its introduc- 
tion was not an impossibility. How it will 
make its ingress into Japan, is, we confess, to 
usa problem far from being susceptible of 
an easy solution—only as we tarn to Him 
who ruleth in the heavens, and subdueth the 
“natious before Him.’’ 

The existing religion of the natior? is pa- 
ganism under a three-fold form, or more 
properly speaking, there exist three distinct 
religions. 

The national religion is known as Sinsyu, 
and its adherents are known as Sintoos, or 
Zintoos, They believe in a one Supreme 
Being, and hold not only to the immortality 
of the soul, but to future rewards and pun- 
ishments. The virtuous are considered to 
enter, at death, the place inhabited by the 
mediatory spirits; while the wicked are 
driyen into hell. In order thaf the soul may 
become pure, it is enjoined that there be 
obedience rendered to the dictates of rea- 
gon, and likewise to the law; and that the 
heart and body may be made pure, it is’ re- 
quired that there be an abstinence from 
whatever defiles. Impurity is contracted, 
among other means, by hearing gross lan- 
guage of any kind, and especially by com- 
ing in contact with the dead. In former 
days, it was customary to consume the 
building wherein death had occurred ; but 
now, the kindling of a large fire in front of 
it, and the casting into the flames certain 
kinds of oils and spices, answer, every pur- 
pose. It was also, heretofore, required, that 
at the burial of a master, all his servants 
ghould be buried alive; but now, we are 
gratified to learn, they are buried in effigy 
merely. The Mikado, or Dairi, is the spir- 
itual head of this system. 

. Brahminism, which is far more idolatrous 
than the other, has, many ages, since, found 
its way to this nation, and has numerousad- 
herents, chiefly, however, amongst the lower 
anders... It is looked upon with an eye of 
approbation by the government, for the rea- 





son that it is considered to be antagonistig 
to the christian religion. 

. The third system is designated as Sintoo ; 
but it 1s rather understood to be a philosoph- 
ic than a religious system. Its adherentg 
are found mostly in the higher orders, AJ], 
however, adhere to which of the two they 
may, are, at least in name, Sintoos. 

As our remarks have been extended fy 
beyond what we anticipated, we will close 
with expressing our desire, that the day may 
be much nearer than we now have reason to 
anticipate, when, through the influence of 
the christian faith, the same social and polit. 
ical blessings which accrue to other nations, 
may be enjoyed by the millions of Japan. 


For the Literary Miscellany. 


THE REPUBLICANISM OF LITERA- 
TURE, 


@ BY ALFRED G. OTIS. 

Ix every human breast there dwellsa soul, 
aminiature of the great God Eternal. From 
the hour of its birth it is a monarch. Over 
the physical and material organism which 
surrounds it, its sway is unceasing. It 
knows no deeay, and when time shall crum- 
ble the walls of its palace, and turn to dust 
its seeptre and its throne, it will only go 
forth to hold sweet and ceaseless converse 
with the great brotherhood of kindred spir- 
its. Though shut in and partia!ly restrain- 
ed through human life, it still is ever seek- 
ing its freedom,asserting its omnipotence,aud 
symbolizing in time the attributes and actions 
which will mark it in eternity. 

The material and spiritual, how diverse in 
properties and powers, The one passive and 
inert, the other self-active, sleepless and 
changeless in character as the God who gave 
it birth. And we see it with this self-activ- 
ity, ever groping among hidden mysteries 
and seeking for unrevealed principles. There 
isa tendency in our thinking, sentient exist- 
ence, to search out truth, and in the search, 
to act without coercion, and without re 
straint. There is a tendency in our natum 
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towards freedom—absolute, endless free- 
dom; a freedom which permits homage to 
God, only because his power and attributes 
demand it with a monarch’s yvoice—which 
suffers obedience to laws and institutions of 
exrth, only as they are absolute in charac- 
ter, and essential to social existence. 

Here we come in contact with all forms of 
oppression, social or political ; and here is 
revealed most clearly the puerile weakvess 
of physical force in collision with moral 
truth. Go look ever the chequered path of 
human history! what are the scenes that 
greet us on every hand? Man, immortal 
man, striving to bind the spiritual with the 
material. And how prospers this novel 
work? Where is the age or ciime in whieh 
he could weave the chaplet of victory ?— 
Where lights the morning a mountain or a 
desert where man has forgotten his humanity, 
avd bevome the brute? Where dwells the 
race so prostrate and 80 oppressed, that 
dreams of a brighter future, a future glorious 
and free, have never floated on their memo- 
ries, like visions of the night? History is 
silent, forshe has naught of this upon her 
acroll. The ivner lights of the soul have 
never gone out. And the tortured slave, the 
prisoned captive, and the martyr at the stake, 
when the death-dew gathered’ over them, 
have looked calmly onward to an existence 
when empires cease, and worlds shall shrink 
like a sereil. 

The inner truths back of all reason, the 
great principles of right, seem universal in 
their influence, and the creature, alike with 
the Creator, has learned to honor, reverence, 
and obey them. But bere let us briefly an- 
alyze the influences which are reeeived and 
given forth in the associations of individual 
mind with its kindred. Whatever thoughts, 
feelings, and volitions it may possess, it has 
the power to isupart and infuse. The medi- 
um for this intercourse is language, and the 
transfer, in this channel, of the most import- 
ant and precious of our thoughts and feel- 
ings, is the literatnre of nations Through 
this medium, the spirit which prompts the 





few chosen, highly gifted individual minds, 
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becomes the spirit of mind collective and 
universal, Thought is free ; it kindles a love 
of its own freedom. Genius scales the bat- 
tlements of earth, and with its every foot- 
fall, it wakes a longing for its own glittering 
and glorious pathway; 2 longing which 
steals over the whole spirit of man, and ren- 
ders doubly irksome all politica) restraints 
unsanctioned by reason, and unsupported 
by right. This, then, is the free tendeney 
of literature—its power to jar off old preju- 
dices, to divest the mind of local associa- 
tions, to turn it, for the time, from all ideas 
of social position, or of an overruling politi- 
cal power, and induce it to think freely, ori- 
ginaily, consecutively, and profoundly. In 
such a tendency, there is and must be repub- 
licanism. Literature is republican in its ori- 
gin. 

Again, let us notice its political influence, 
resultant from its universality. In an un- 
civilized nation, political power is at first 
ever merged in military ; until, as time goes 
on, some master minds are called to being, 
who seek to develop the hidden principles 
of political science, and place the nation on 
the road to political equality. In all such 
social changes, literature is the messenger to 
the masses, explaining aud impressing the 
new discovered truths. It steals to every 
corner in a nation’s domain; but is it satis- 
fied with this? Does it fear the boundaries 
of kingdoms? Is there a wall of partition 
that shuts up nationalities, even as hermits 
are prisoned to their cells? The voice of 
ages answers, no! There is and must be 
eternally a bond of sympathy, a oneness of 
interest, in al] discoveries, moral or tateri- 
al, amid all the empires that partition up 
the world. The scholar and the statesman 
will never learn to pause with the learning 
of their own realm, or their own era. There 
is a universality in literature, which every 
rolling age makes more universal still. Na- 
tions diverse in character, are becoming uni- 
ted ; political organizations more permanent 
and more extended ; languages fewer in num- 
ber, but more prominent, and more widely 
diffused. .A more intimate international in- 
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tercourse is frecing thought and feeling from 
local prejudice, and making genius and tal- 
eut the common birthright of mankind. — 
Statesmen, philosophers, and antiquaries 
hold converse, though continents lie between. 
International literature is softening the feel- 
ings of nations towards each other, by an in- 
fiuence and action, silent, but ceaseless—un- 
noticed, but ever increasing—unassuming,and 
yet universal as the sunlight that falls from 
the windows of heaven to symbolize the 
bve of God. 

Between goneral literature and _ political 
science, we may also trace the existence of 
an intimate relation. Material wealth and 
physical power have lost the ascendency they 
once held over the hearts of men. Moral 
influences are usurping their place, and these 
must statesmen analyze, or the sceptre of 
empire will be wrested from their grasp. 

Thought printed and disseminated from 
mind educated and heaven-inspired, is get- 
ting down to the very sub-stratum of social 
existence, and waking, among prostrate 
masses, feelings and aspirations which must 
and will be felt in the legislation of nations. 
Statesmen may make laws; but if those 
laws collide with these universal feelings, 
they will be as idle as the wind. Monarchs 
m:y refuse reforms, and bind down closer 
their subjects ; but the bar of public opinion 
will try them without fear or favor. There 
is no hope for absolutism, but to.stop this 
ccaseless intercourse, through wntten lan- 
guage, of mind with mind. 

This idea of political equality, literature 
will one day make universal; and may we 
not call that era its érue golden age? Na- 

“tions have heretofore had their golden ages, 
Rome had it when the voice of her orators 
broke from the halls of the Caesars ; Egypt 
had it when the tall old pyramids looked 
down upon the armies of the Ptolemies ; 
Arabia had it when the Crescent banner of 
the Prophet was streaming from the golden 
battlements of Bagdad and Ispahan, Kufa 
nnd Damascus; but when, oh! when has 
that complex nationality, that unit world, 
had its golden age of literature? The past 





is silent ; she has no tale to tell. The proph- 
et’s voice of inspiration foretold its coming; 
but man has seen it not. The footfall of the 
future sounds, as she hurries nations from 
life and light, and she only seems to whis. 
per, the morning of that golden age is nigh, 
when man shall everywhere get up on the 
platform of a common humanity—when the 
network of international thought shall be too 
strong for the ambition of warriors—whep 
Christianity, and commerce, and literature, 
shall together ery Peace with a voice thag 
statesmen may neither jeer at,nor disobey — 
The morning of that golden age is nigh. God 
speed its coming, and may its years be num- 
bered only when the world shall be weary 
in its course,and the old age of time has glled 
out all its cycles, 
Any Arson, Jan, Ist, 1852. 





A THRILLING SKETCH—HUNGARY 
AND KOSSUTH. 
BY B. F. TRFT, D. D. 

“ Having made all his arrangements with 
the Russians, and with a sufficient number 
of his own minions, Arthur Gorgey, as Dio 
tator of the Hungarian nation, on the 13th 
of August, 1849, at the village of Boros Je- 
near Vilagos, surrendered his person, his ar- 
my, and the liberty and independence of 
his country into the hands of those, who for 
three hundred years, had been bent on ac 
complishing its destruction. 

“The scene of the surrender beggars all 
description. An eye-witness, giving some 
account of it to the Allgemoine Zeitung, the 
great German paper, exhausts the exuberant 
vocabulary of his language in the fruitless 
effort: ‘After I wound my way along,’ says 
the writer, ‘with a great deal of trouble, I 
reached a small straw-roofed building, the 
only inn in the place. As soon asI entered 
T saw the Russian commander-in-chief and 
Gorgey, who, for forty-eight hours, had been 
Dictator of Hungary. He was dressed in 
his simple but romantic costume, which dif 


fered very much from that of his genera 
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staf, who stood around him. In a light 
brown blouse, with a golden collar, riding 
poots, reaching far above the knees, a round 
black hat, surmounted by a waving white 
feather, he wasjoking with a beautiful young 
girl, into whose ear he was whispering flat- 
tering noasensa, The general staff floated 
around him, their splendor and magnificence 
recalling the times of Hanyadi and Zrini— 
Every one was dressed in the most elegant 
uniform, a3 if for a festival. The sun-burnt, 
youthfal thin figures, in short ali/as, with 
heavy gold trimmings, hats with waving 
feathors on their heads, mounted upon fiery 
steeds, gilloping to and fro, formed a group 
as warlike as the fancy of any painter could 
describe. 

“«Ty the midst of this, a genagal commo- 
tion soon took place. Gorgey had thrown 
himself on his horse. He was followed by 
his glittering suite. It was the last act in 
the drama of the Magyar war. Only a sol- 
dier’s heart can comprehend the feeling with 
which a warrior is parted from his arms. 
Many seemed torn in helpless agony. Others 
wept as they printed a parting kiss on the 
eald steel. A great number shricked out 
with rage to be led against the enemy rather 
than be subjected to the disgrace. I saw how 
officers and men threw themselves into each 
others arms, and sobbing, bid each other a 
long farewell. Others raved against their of- 
ficers, and accused them of selfishness. No 
pen can describe the wo, the despair, which 
prevailed among the hussars. Many shot 
their horses, and they, who would have lost 
a limb without a groan, sobbed like children, 
Gorgey rode around, proud and immovable 
a8 a marble statue of Mars; and it was only 
now and then that his ringing, metallic 
voice was hexrd, exhorting the soldiers to 
wake haste. ’ 

“Alas! alas! that the anagram of Freder- 
ie, and the long fostered purpose of the des- 
potic house of the Hapsburghs, should be at 
last fulfilled through the treachery of an 
Hungarian Soldier. But, from the instant of 
the treason, the curses of the world are upon 





science are upon him. All these maledie 
tions, with the displeasure of a righteous 
God, are now on the man, who, to revenge 
himself upon his rival, sold his country to 
its oppressors, when, by one splendid action, 
by one patriotic effort, by one zrowning vie- 
tory, such as the one hundred thousand sol- 
diers at Szegedin were panting for, he could 
have annihilated the armies of the invasion, 
bid defiance to the Austrian despot, and giv- 
en liberty and tranquility to fifteen millions” 
«f his countrymen. Or, if instead of achiev- 
ing such a vietory, he was destined to fall on 
the field of battle, and to close his eye ona 
subjugated ceuntry, he could, at least, have 
done his duty, and died the death of a Leon- 
idas ora Ragoczy, 


“Immediately upon the perpetiation of 
this deed, the army of the new capitol was 
disbanded. Many of the men and several of 
the officers ended their present agony by 
putting pistols to their foreheads. Others 
fell upon their swords, or prerced their hearts 
with the Magyar stiletto. Hundreds, whole 
companies, rather than fall into the hands of 
their merciless oppressors, burst through the 
encampment, flying to the high bills and 
deep gorges of the mountains, to terminate 
their sorrows by starvation. Kossuth, the 
spotless patriot, but now a private citizen— 
Kossuth, the great orator and statesman— 
Kossuth, the friend and benefactor of his 
people, seeing that all was lost, and loaded 
with the grief of the whole nation, fled in 
tears towards the southern borders of the 
kingdom to beg a temporary hiding-place 
in a barbarous, but notan unfeeling country. 
Hungary was now fallen. Haynau, the 
butcher, at once erected his scaffolds for the 
execution of the friends of Magyar freedom, 
Scores of the noblest of the land were igno- 
miniously hung for having defended the 
li erties of their country, Other scores had 
the favor shown them of baring their fore- 
Jeads to the rifle Week after week the 
‘ tood of the patriots ran in rivulets, Month 
fter month nothing was heard but the 
voice of iamentation and weeping. Ona 


the traitor. The curses of his own con- ; Single day, soon after the surrender, thirteen 
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of the ablest Generals of the war were mur- 
dered in cold blood, because they had fought 
to save their homes from the assaults and a- 
bominations of foreign soldiers. 


* * * * * 


“No sooner was it known that Kossuth 
and his companions had thrown themselves 
upon the compassion of the Turkish govern- 
ment, than every exertion was made by 
Austria and Russia, to get the fugitives sent 
back again, and delivered into the hands of 
their victorious enemies. Threats and prom- 
ises were both brought to bear upon the 
Turk. The world looked on with the deep- 
est interest to see how he would decide a 
question which involved the lives of his no- 
ble guests, It was generally believed that 
he would not dare to deny what Russia, back- 
ed by Austria, demanded. While the mat- 
ter wasin negotiation, however, a benevo- 
lent, but dishonorable scheme was started by 
certain Turkish officers, to save the fugitives. 
There was au old law, that an alien, fleeing 
from justice, and entering the Territories of 
the Sublime Porte, could challenge and se- 
cure the protection ofthe State, by abjuring 
his national faith, and professing the religion 
of Mahomet, The subterfuge was now of- 
fered to the Hungarians, A time was fixed 
upon for them to give their answer to the 
proposition. In the meanwhile, but just pri- 
or to the important day, Kossuth sent his 
celebrated letter to Lord Palmerston, in 
which he describes his critical condition, 
and, as adying man, entreats the English 
minister to show compassion to his family, 
‘Time presses. Our doom may, in afew 
days, be sealed. Allow me to make an hum- 
ble personal request. Iam a man, my lord, 
prepared to face the worst, and I can die, 
with a free look at heaven, as I have lived. 
But I am also, my lord, a husband anda 
father. My poor, true-hearted wife, my 
children, and my noble, old mother, are wan- 
dering about in Hungary. They will pro- 
bably soon fall into the hands of those Aus- 
trians who delight in torturing even feeble 
women, and with whom, even the“innocence 





of childhood is no proteetion against perse. 
cutions. I conjure your Excellency, in the 
name of the Most High, to put a stop to 
these cruelties, by your powerful mediation 
and especially to accord my wife an chi). 
dren an asylum on the soil of the geueroug 
English people.’ 

“The day atlength arrived. The Hungs. 
rians were brought out by a Turkish officer, 
where they could stand in each other's pres 
ence, and where the example of one detection 
would have its influence upon the company. 
Many of the poor fugitives, it must be con. 
fessed, loved life too well to stand againg 
the powerful temptation. The great Bem 
himself, who was a soldier simply, renoune- 
ed the creed of his fathers, and became 
follower of poe Prophet. Kossuth was call- 
ed on last. His reply may as well go down 
to posterity as the sublime respoise: ‘My 
answer,’ said the Christian patriot, ‘does nos 
admit of hesitation. Between death and 
shame the choice can neither be dubious nor 
difficult. Governor of Hungary, and elected 
tw that high place by the confidence of tif- 
teen millions of my countrymen, I know wel] 
what I owe to thy country, even in exile— 
Even as a private individual I have an hon- 
orable path to pursue. Though once the 
Governor of a generous people, I leave no 
inheritance to my children. They shall a 
least, bear an unsullied name. God’s will 
be done. I am prepared to die.’ 





AjGranp ArcuaoiocicaL Discovery — 
Alexander Von Humboldt publishes in the 
Gazette de Spener, some particulars of his 
interesting discovery, at Athens, of the 
council-chamber, where the Five Hundred 
held their deliberations, Ata depth of one 
foot below the surface, he had come upon a 
large mass of inscriptions, columns, statues, 
&e., which forbid a doubt that there had 
been the seat of that celebrated building— 
The explorations have not gone on as rapid- 
ly as they might, on account of the expense. 
There is little doubt, however, that the dis- 
covery is of extraordinary importance. 














































































“IT IS WELL.” 








For the Miscellany. 
“IT IS WELL.” 
(Washington's Last Words.) 


BY 8. LATTA SMITH. 


fle feebly turned his thoughts frém death's near 
door 

To sean the past; his varied life all o'er, 

From sportive youth and battle’s fearful rage, 

To calm and peaceful life in honored age, 

"Twas then he spoke! when life was ebbing fast, 

Yes! “it in well”; then calmly breathed his last. 

fn youth no guilt could pale or flush his cheek, 

But what would shun his open heart and meek. 

In mavhood’s stronger prime how paint his name— 

In freedom’s light, with freedom’s holy claim— 

Yes, link it there with hopes that cost so dear 

The faithful, constant, still through hope and fear. 

His heart was tried in trial's darkest gloom, 

To traitor’s guilt and fear it gave no room; 

The brilliant stars of justice and of right, 

Were veiled and hid in dark tyrannic night. 

His peopie, ground beneath the tyrant’s heel, 

And made the tyrant’s kingly power to feel : 

His noble heart sent up a feeling sigh— 

A prayer, invoking God's omniscient eye, 

To guide his few as chosen ones of old, 

To give them faith—the breast-plate ofthe bold: 

He girt his armor on, of freedom proud, 

Then raised from’neath the dark and dismal cloud 

That o'er his country threat’ning hung, 

Our chosen stars, and banners bravely flung 

Them in the God inspiring breeze: 

His prayer was heard! triumphant o’er the seas, 

In freedom's light we now behold them wave, 

With numbers more, and brightness still to save. 

His soul was free toleave those words behind, 

And “It is well,” is truth to freemen’s minds— 

Ye Kings! and you, the struggling, truth must own, 

Of Freedom's gerins, by him so bravely sown— 

Behold the current’s widening underflow, 

It chafes its bounds but yet to overflow, 

And fatal sweep to dark oblivion’s grave, 

What trembling kings are seeking now to save. 

Too late! our western star sends back its light; 

Its flood of brilliant rays, diverging bright, 

Sweeps silent, sweetly back far o'er the wave, 

And whispers “It is well;” rise up and save 

Your millions sorely clanking now their chaing; 

Yes, fan the flame that in your bosom reigns. 

His sow) for realms of everlasting day, 

And body now to gain its kindred elay. 

For mortal, and immortal thus to feel, 

While Angel's message-whispers to them steal, 

And birls them part in peace, as peace hath been, 

How calm, how pure, the parting scene: 

"Twas then they jointly whispered “It is weil,” 

The mortal and immortal’s last farewell. 





*Twas then his soul forsook its withered clay, 
And left his spirit working here to-day; 

His name and noble deeds his nation’s pride; 
And ‘sociates of frecdom, far and wide: 

We love, and claim him, all with voice and heary 
And shall distinction claim him now apart, 
Forsaking but the glories of his name, 

And clinging to the symbols ofhis aim? 

Our great and glorious Union of to-day; 

By vile disunion’s storms be swept away, 

And then, with voice divided, praise his name? 
*Twould make his peaceful ashes cry, for shame. 
How blind to think of braving such a shock, 
And wrecking "pon a self-constructed rock; 
"Tis false, no ample reason hath been made, 

To raise secession's fiery fatal blade, 

And stab his sacred cause full to the core, 

And bid the heart of Freedom beat no more. 
His warning voice still lingers in our ears— 

It checks their idle rage and calms our fears. 
“Tis clear, but clouds still linger in our sky. 

A fetus floats before the keener eye, 

That pants, and slowly swells for giant life; 
Convulsive throbs proclaim its future strife; 
Our Nation's great event is not yet pust, 

But "twill, with Freedom's vigor, meet the blast. 
The Grecian hosts prepared for miglity war, 
Had better cause to separate by 

When great Achilles won the captive dame, 
The fair and lovely prize or Grecian fame, 

To him, for his great deeds, the prize was paid, 
His lost; Atrides chimed the captive maid: 

The king demands! Acliilles then resigns, 
And spurning, bids his armies stay behind; 
Atrides then to launch his migh‘y fleet 

With severed strength, the Trojans then to meet 
Alas, the Grecian's cause and strength were twain, 
Too late they prayed for union's strength again, 
The Trajan hosts, they bravely swept the plain, 
And strewed the ground with heaps of Grecian slain, 
How very like this far-off darker age, 

The simple cause of blind secession’s rage; 

But bet*er far this light of freedom’s day, 

For reason now with strength asserts her sway; 
A youthful union, formed in Union's strength, 
In manhood now will guard its manly length, 
And still look back with pride and grateful heart, 
To those who early moved and marked its chart; 
Of freedom’s needle, quelled the trembling spell, 
They'll love the soul that whispered, “it is well.” 
A father’s tomb—a nation’s holy shrine, 

Where every heart doth bow and say ‘tis mine— 
He sleeps the silent sleep of all the earth, 

But waits no waking of a second birth! 

He lives in old and infant memory’'s care, 

For every grade his equal blessings share; 

His sou! it moved his lips to speak the thought, 
When freely ushered forth a life well wrought. 
The yielding air it answered “it is we'll,” 

And sounding still, it echoes “it is well.” 
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HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
BY GEO, GILFILLAN. 


Amenica has been long looking for its Poet, 
and has been taught by many sages to be- 
lieve, that hitherto it has been looking in 
vain. Each new aspirant to the laurel has 
been scanned with a watchfulness and jeal- 
ousy, proportioned to the height of expecta- 
tion which had been excited, and to the 
length of time during which that expecta- 
tion has been deferred; and because the ris- 
en Poet did not supply the vacuum of cen- 
turies—did not clear all the space by which 
Britain had got the start of her daughter— 
did not include in his single self the essence 
of Shakspeare, Milton, and Byron—his ge- 
nius was pronounced a failure, and his works 
naught. Tests were proposed to him from 
which our home authors would have recoiled, 
Originalities were demanded of him, which 
few of ourselves in this imitative age have 
been able to exemplify. As in Macbeth, not 
the “child’s,’’ but the “armed head”? was ex- 
pected to rise first from the vacant abyss. 
American literature must walk before creep- 
ing, and fly before walking. 

Not unfrequently, our British journals 
contained programmes of the genius and 
writings of the anticipated Poet, differing 
not more from common sense, than from 
each other. “He must be intensely nation- 
al,” said one authority. “He must be 
broadly Catholic—of no country,” said a 
second, “He must’ be profoundly medita- 
tive, as his own solitary woods,” said a 
third. “He must be bustling, rapid and fi- 
exy as his own railways,” said a fourth. 

One sighed for an American Milton; an- 
other predicted the uprise of another Goethe, 
“Giant of the Western Star;’? and a third 
modestly confined his wishes within the 
compass of a second Shakspeare. 

Pernicious as, in some measure, such in- 
arilinate expectations must have proved to 
ai] timid and vaciliating minds in America, 
it did not prevent its bolder and more ear- 
nest spirite from taking their own way,—by 
grafting, upon the stock of imported poetry, 





—_ 


‘many graceful and lovely shoots of native 


song. 

In spite of the penumbra of prejudice 
against American verse, more fugitive floap 
ing poetry of real merit exists in its litera 
ture than in almost any other. Dana hag 
united many of the qualities of Crabbe toa 
portion of the weird and haggard power of 
Coleridge’s muse. Percival has recalled 
Wordsworth to our minds, by the pensive 
and tremulous depth of his strains. Bryant, 
without atrace of imitation, has become the 
American Campbell, equally select, simple, 
chary, and memorable. In reply to Mra 
Hemans, have been uttered a perfect chorus 
of voices— 

° Sweet and melancholy sounds, 

Like music on the waters.” 
Emerson has poured forth notes, sweet now 
as the murmur of bees, and now strong as 
the roar of torrents; here cheerful as the 
pipings of Areadia, and there mournfully 
melodious as the groans of Ariel, froin the 
centre of his cloyen pine. And witha voice 
of wide compass, clear articulation, and most 
musical tones, has Longfellow sung his mao- 
ifold and melting numbers. 

The distinguishing qualities of Longfel 
low seem to be beauty of imagination. deb 
icacy of taste, wide syinpathy,*and mild 
earnestness, expressing themselves some- 
times in forms of quaint and fantastic fancy, 
but always in chaste and simple language. 
His imagination sympathises more with the 
correct, the classical, and the refined, than 
with that outer and sterner world, whem 
dwell the dreary, the rude, the fierce, and the 
terrible shapes of things. 

The scenery he describes best is the sto- 
ried richness of the Rhine, or the golden glo- 
ries of the Indian Summer, or the environs 
of the old Nova Scotian village, or the wide 
billowing prairie; and not those vast forests, 
where a path for the sunbeams must be 
hewn, nor those wildernesses of snow, whem 
the storm and the wing of the condor divide 


\the sovereignty. In the midst of such 


dreadful solitudes, his genius rather shivers 
and cowers, than rises and reigns, 
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He is a spirit of the Beautiful, more than 
of the Sublime; he has Jain on the lap of 
Loveliness, and not been dandled like a 
lion-cub, on the knees of Terror. The magic 
he wields, though soft, is true and strong. If 
not a prophet, torn by a secret burden, and 
uttering it in wild tumultuous strains, he is 
a genuine poet, who has sought for, and 
found inspiration, now in the story and 
scenery of his own country, and now in the 
lays anc legends of other lands, whose na- 
tive vein, in itself exquisite, has been high- 
ly cultivated and delicately cherished. 


It is to us a proof of Longfellow’s origi- 
nality, that he bears so well and meekly his 
load of accomplishments and acquirements. 
His ornaments, unlike those of the Sabine 
maid, have not crushed him, nor impeded 
the motions of his own mind. He has trans- 
muted a lore, gathered from many langua- 
ge, into a quick and rich flame, which we 
feel to be the flame of Genius. 


It is evident that his principal obligations 
are due to German literature, which over 
him, as over so many at the present day, ex- 
arts acertain wild witchery, aud ss tasted 
with all the sweetness of the forbidden 
fruit. No writer in America has more 
steeped his soul in the spirit of German poe- 
try, its blended homeliness and romance, its 
aimplicity and fantastic emphasis, than 
Longfellow. And if he does not often trust 
himself amidst the weltering chaos of its phi- 
losophers, you see him, lured by their fasci- 
uation, hanging over their brivk, and rapt in 
wonder at their strange; gigantic, and ever- 
thifting forms. Indeed his “Hyperion,” 
contains two or three exquisite bits of tran- 
scendentalism. 


Longfellow is rather a romantic and senti- 
meutal, than a philosophical poet. He 
throws into verse the feelings, moods, and 
fancies of the young or female mind of ge- 
nius, not the mature cogitations of profound 
philosophy. His songis woven of moon- 
light, not of strong summer sunshine. To 
@lorify abstractions, to flush clear naked 
truth into beauty, to “build” up poems 





slowly and solidly, as though he were piling 
pyramids, is neither his aim nor his attain- 
ment. He gathers on the contrary, rosesand 
lilies,—the roses of the hedge aud lilies of 
the field, as well as those of the garden,— 
and wreathes them into chaplets for the 
brow and neck of the beautiful. 

His poetry is that of sentiment, rather 
than of thought. But the sentiment is nev- 
er false, nor strained, nor mawkish. It isalk- 
ways mild, generally manly, and sometimes 
it approaches the sublime. It touches both 
the female part of man’s mind and the ma» 
culine part of woman’s. He can at one 
time start unwonted tears in the cyes of 
men, and at another kindle on the cheeks of 
women a glorious glow of emotion, which 
the term 4/ush cannot adequately measure; as 
far superior to it as is the splendor of a sun- 
set to the bloom of a peach. 

We have been struck with the variety of 
Longfellow’s poems. He has written hith- 
erto, no large, recondite work, His poems 
are all short—effusions, not eflorts. He has 
exhibited no traces of a comic vein. His 
sphere is that of sentiment, moralizing ele- 
gantly upon many objects) And yet within 
that sphere, there is little mannerism, repe 
tition, or self-imitation. His sentiment as 
sumes a great variety of aspects. _ Now it is 
tender to tears, and now heroic to daring; 
now it muses, and now it dreams; now it is 
a reverie, and now a rapture; now itis an al- 
legory, now a psalm, and again a song; eve- 
ry thing, in short, save a monotony. Nor 
is this the many-sideduess of a mocking- 
bird. The sentiment 
well as the song of the vvied scutiment, is 
ever his own. 

One of the most pleasing characteristics 
of this writer’s works is their intense hu- 
manity. A man’s heart beats in his every 
line. . His writings all 


ithe varied song, as 


“Take a sober color rom the eye, 

That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality.” 
He loves, pities, and feels with, as well as 
for, his fellow “human mortal.” Hence his 
writing is blood-warm. He is a brother, 
speaking to men as brothers, and as brothe 
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@s are they tesponding to his voice— 
Byron addressed men as reptiles or fiends; 
Wordsworth and others soliloquize, careless 
whether their voice be listened to or not. Bat 
no poet can be loved, as well as admired, 


who does not speak from the broad level of 


humanity. If we dare apply the language, 
“he must be touched with a fellow-feeling 
of our infirmities, and have been tempted in 


all points as we are.” 
He must have fallen and risen, been sick 


and sad, been joyful and pensive, drank of 


the full cup of man’s lot, ere he can so write 
that man wil! take his writings to his heart, 
and appropriate them as part of the great 
general human stock. A prophet may wrap 
himself up in austere and mysterious soli- 
tude; a poct must come “eating and drink- 
ing”’ Thus came Shakspeare, Dryden, 
Burns, Scott, Goethe; and thus have come in 
our day, Dickens, Hood, and Longfellow. 
Besides this quality of generous, genial 
manhood, he is distinguished by a mild 
teligious earnestness. We do not vouch for 
the orthodoxy of his creed, but we do vouch 
for the fine Christianity of his spirit. No 
poet has more beautifully expressed the 
depth of his conviction, that life is an earnest 
reality—a something with eternal issues and 
dependencies; that this earth is no seene of 
revelry, or market of sale, but an arena of 
contest, and a hallof doom. This isthe in- 
spiration of his “Psalm of Life,” than which 
we have few things finer, in moral tone, 
since those odes by whieh the millions of Is- 
rael tuned their march across the wilderness, 
and to which the fiery pillar seemed to listen 
“with complacency, and to glow out a deeper 
crimson in silent praise. To man’s now 
wilder, more straggling, but still God-guided 
and hopeful progress toward a land of fairer 
promise, Lougfellows’s “ Psalm” is a noble 


accompaniment : 


“ Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 


‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


For enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end of way; 


But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life ; 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
But a hero in the strife! 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o'erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time,— 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
. BStill achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn io labor and to wait.” 


Glancing again critically at Longfellow’s 
poems, we find that his genius is essentially 
lyrical. Neither the severity of epic power 
nor the subtlety of the dramatic genius are 
his. But how swiftly and surely does he re- 
spond to those passing impulses which come 
upon his soul, like winds from the forest, 
and which like sudden gusts, are brief, mu- 
sical,—now swelling into high rapture, and 
now dying away in fremulous pathos! Mr 
Hemans and Sir Walter Scott once coincided 
in remarking, that each tree gives forth a 
peculiar cadence to the wind ; and we have 
ourselves noticed, that from the willow there 
issues a dry hissing ecry sound; from the 
sycamore a full murmur, as if the tree were 
one vast bee-hive; from the pine a deep, 
mellow, lingering sound, as though each cone 
were an ivory key; and from the oak a strong 
sturdy, reluctant rustle, as if it were an un- 
willing instrument in the hand of the blast 
Thus do Longfellow’s finer poems play them- 
selves off upon the autumn trees of the 
Western forest, as upon harps of gold—one 
being sad and stern—another quiet and full, 
as of many murmurs rounded into one calm; 
a third, soft and long-drawn—a fourth, rough 





‘abrupt, and tormented inty music. 
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Ere speaking of some of his poems in de- 
tail, we must permit ourselves a word on the 
only prose work of his with which we are 
acquainted—“ Hyperion.” We shall never 
forget the circumstances of its first perusal. 
We took it as our pocket companion with 
us, on our first walk down the Tweed, by 
Inverleithen, Clovenford, Ashestiel, and Ab- 
potsford. It was fine, at any special bend 
of the stream, or any beautiful spot along 
its brink, taking it out, and finding in ita 
couductor to our surcharged emotions. In 


golitade we felt “we were not alone, for these | 


pages can sympathise with us.” The course 
of “ Hyperion,” indeed, is that of a river, 
winding at its own sweet will —now laugh- 
ing aod singing to itself, in its sparkling 

, and now slumbering in its own 
deep pools,—here laving cornfields and vine- 
yards, and there lost in wooded and sound- 


of intellectual travelers. He typities all thas 
is heroic, and high, and disinterested in the 
age. “ Excelsior |’’ cries the student, as he 
climbs the steep ascent of science, ““ Ex- 
celsior !’’? cries the poet, whe takes up Par 
nassus as a little thing. ‘ Excelsior!” cries 
the thinker ; “I have passed the transcen- 
dental, let me have at the divine.’ “ Excel- 
sior !’’ cries the liver; let me reach virtua 
not merely as a law, but asa life.” “ Ex- 
celsior !’’ cries every where the young time ; 
“let us onward and upward, though it be 
into the regions of the storm; we are weary 
of the past. let us try what the future will 
‘do for us” “ Excelsior !” ery the dying, 
who feel that death is but a door to the in- 
finite ; “let us up and breath the atmog- 
phere of the stars.” More than one brave 
spirit has departed singing this noble battle- 
burst of “ Excelsior !’’ 





ing glons. Interest it has much—incident, | “Excelsior” is Life and its Psalm personé- 
little ; its charm is partly in the “ Excelsior” fied. Longfellow bas written in it his glow- 
progress of the hero’s mind, partly in the ing hopes of the future, as well as his the- 
sketches of the Great German authors, and ory of the past. That figure, climbing the 


principally in the sparkling imagery and evening Alps, in defiance of danger, of man’s 
waviug, billowy language of the book— remonstrance, and the far deeper fascination 
Longfellow, in this work, is Jean Paul of woman’s love, isa type of man strug- 
Richter, without his grotesque extravagances, gling, triumphing, purified by suffering, per- 
or riotous humor, or turbulent force. He fectedin death. And it insinuates strongly 
seems a lesser and more 3 mple form of the the poet’s belief in that coming era in ha- 
sime genus, sprung, from him, as the ele- man history, when the worth and grandeur 


phant from the mammoth. of man’s regenerated life will cast a calm 


We have just alluded to “Excelsior,” one aud beauty, at present inconceivable, around 
of those happy thoughts which seem todrop his death, and when the roses and chaplets 
down like fine days, from some serener re- and premature rejoicings of his bridal, shall 
gion, or, like moultings of the celestial dove, more worthily await his marriage with the 
which meet instantly the ideal of all minds, infinite. Who pants and prays for the ar- 
and run on afterwards, and for ever, in the! rival of such a day, when the sting of death 


current of the human heart. Wecan now 
no more conceive of a world without “ Ex- 
celsior,”’ than a world without the “ Iliad,” 
the “Comus,’’ or the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” It has expressed in the happiest 
and briefest way what minds in the age had 
been trying in vain te express. Thousande, 
therefore, were ready to cry out, “That's 
my thought; that’s my desire; that’s my- 
self; I bear that banner; I fear not to die 
that death!” “Excelsior” is the Ledyard 


shall thus be taken out—when its grand 
meaning and porch-like position shall be 
fully disclosed and vividly realized ? 

Next to the “ Excelsior,’ and the “ Psalm 
of Life,” we are disposed to rank “ Evan- 
geline.”’ Indeed, as a work of art, it is su- 
perior to both, and to all that Longfellow 
has written in verse. Save “Hyperion,” it 
is his only piece of pure and elaborate art 
We began to read it under a certain degree 
of prejudice at the measure, which has been 
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@ vulgarized by Southey, in his lamentable 
“Vision of Judgment.” But soon Southey, 
“ Vision of Judgment, and all were forgot- 
ten. Acadia—Arcadia it might be called— 
and the sweet moonlight of Evangeline’s 
face, crowded ‘the whole sky of our imagin- 
ation. Notbing can be more truly conceiv- 
ed, or more tenderly expressed, than the pic- 
ture of that primitive Nova Scotia, and its 
warm-hearted, hospitable, happy, and pious 
inhabitants. We feel the air of the “ Fore- 
world” around us. The light of the Golden 
Age,—itself, joy, music, and poetry,—is 
ghining above. There are evenings of sum- 
mer or autumn tide so exquisitely beauti- 
ful, so complete in their own charms, that 
the entrance of the moon is felt almost as 
8 painfal and superfluous addition ; it is like 
a candle dispelling the weird darkness of a 
a twilight room. So we feel at first, as if 
Evangeline, when introduced, were an excess 
af loveliness—an amiable eclipser of the 
eurroundiig beauties. But even as the 
moon, by and by, vindicates her intrusion, 
and creates her own “holier day,” so with 
the delicate and lovely heroine of this sim- 
ple story—she becomes the centre of the 
entire scene. She is the noblest of charac- 
ters, a lady in grain. She has borrowed her 
motions and attitudes from the wind-bent 
trees ; her looks have kindled at the stars; 
her steps she had unwittingly learned from 
the moving shadows of the clouds. On her 
way home from confession, “when she had 
passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exqui- 
alte music.” Thus should all lives be led, 
@il steps be tuned; and thus they shall, 
- @henever Love, instead of Law, shall lead 
the great dance of human life. Purest of 


virgins, art thou to be sacrificed! Finest of} 


vessels, art thou to be dashed in pieces! It 
seems almost cruel in the poet to try her so 
painfally, and to send her to seck her sole 
redress in heaven. 

We think that every reader must feel that 
the first part of “ Evangeline” is far superior 
to the second. Evangeline’s search after her 
lover is beautifully described, but becomes 





eat 
at last oppressive and painful. We cry out 
in our sorrow and disappointment, for Aca 
dia, with its crowing cocks, bursting barng 
flowery meadows, and happy hearts back 
again. 

A strikiog little copy of verses he has en. 
titled “The Light of Stars.’ His “bright 
particular star’’ is not the “star of Jove, » 
beautiful and large,” nor the star of lovers, 
Venus, nor the star of suicides, Saturn. [y 
is the star of warriors, “the red licht of 
Mars.” We share with him in his feelings 
Mars has, to men, more points of interes 
and sympathy than almost any other planet 
One frozen band at least binds us to it. One 
white signal has been hung out by this near 
vessel ; snow and winter are there. And if, 
as analogy would plead, there be inhabit- 
ants, these inhabitants must be somewhat 
like ourselves. There are fires, there an 
hearths, there are homes in Mars! There ig 
struggle, there may be sin, there may be 
death—there is contest, there is mystery, 
there may be victory! What home sounds, 
what thrilling tones, what an array of sig 
nals, what a sheaf of telegraphic rays, from 
that red planet Hear Longfellow— 


“Earnest thoughts wil 1in me rise, 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 
The shield of that red star. 


O star of strength! I's ee thee stand 
Ané smile upon my pain; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 


Within my breast there is no light, 


1 gave the first watch 
T othe red planet Mars.” 


We must not overlook a poem entitle! 
“Footsteps o iAngels.” Who are the angels 
who visit and imprint his heart? No cher 
ubim—dim to him amid all their blaze of 
intelligence. N trange seraphs—cold to 
him amid all their flames of fire. They are 
the friends of his youth—the loved of his 
early heart—now sons and daughters of the 
grave. The eye of his heait sees them ; the 
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ear of his heart hears their soft footsteps, and decorated with chaste image, and shadowed 
their voices so low and sweet. Have all of; with pensive sentiment, like the hand of 
us not at times such angel visits! Are we manhood laid gently upon the billowing 
not at this moment summoned to look up, | head of a child. ; 

and soe and hear them? Ah! we know The character of a translator’s own genius 
that strong deep-furrowed face, that lofty | may be gathered with considerable accuracy 
prow, those locks sprinkled with gray, that. from his selection of pieces to translate. In 
ove, restless with the fire of inte ligence, and | general, the graceful bends to the graceful 
with the light of paternal affe-tion. We! the pensive sighs back to the sgt and 
know too, too well, that young form, that the strong shadows the strong. Longfellow 
tep light as the roe’s upon the mountains, | 4as not dared any lofty heights, or sounded 
that af r blue eye, thas brown curling head, | any dark hollows, of foreign poetry. The 
that forehead so high, that face so pale and exquisite patriarchal simplicities of the Swe- 
beautifal, over whieh, ere her ten winters Gish ballad have attracted his kindred spirit. 
had passed, death had spread a ghastlier It is not “deep calling unto deep.” It is 
paleness—it is our Agnes, at once sister and ene corn-field responding to another, across 
child! | the hedge, under one soft westerly breeze.— 
Need we do more than allude to “Tie Chii- 
i dren of the Lord’s Supper,” which, both in 
| verse and spirit, is the model of “Evange- 


And we cry— 
“() God! if it be thus, and thou 


Art not a madness and a mockery, 


We mgt might be most happy.” 


line”? Thus he characterizes himself asa 


Longfellow’s writings are im general poo- translator :—“The trauslation is literal, per- 
phetic of, and preparatory for, the grand ree- 
onciliation of man, both as regards man_ the 
individual, and man the species. In his 
“Arsenal,” and his “Occultation of Orion,”’ 


he shadows forth the “coming of the milder 


haps toa fault. In no instance have I done 
the author a wrong, by introducing into hig 
work any supposed improvements or embel- 
‘lishments of my own. I have preserved even 
the measure, that inexorable hexameter in 
day,” when there is which, it must be confessed, the motions of 


: the English muse are not unlike those o 
“Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals, aie ‘ i those of a 


The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


prisoner dancing to the music of his chains ; 
and perhaps, as Dr. Johnson said of the dan- 


cing dog, ‘ the wonder is not that she should 


And both in “Hyperion’’ and “Evangeline,” | do it so well, but that she should do it at 


the agency of sorrow, in purging the eye, all’? 
subduing the senses, watering all the strong-| _We close our paper with feelings of grati- 
er plants in the soul's garden, is abundantly tude and respect for our transatlantic author. 
recognized. Perhaps still another“Pilgrim’s | It is pleasant, in this melancholy world, to 
Progress,” cut out through rougher ways, “light upon such certain places,’? where 
darkened by deeper shadows, and exhibiting beautiful dreams, and lofty, generous aspira- 
more the teaching of error than either “Hy-| tions, lift us up, on a ladder, into ideal re- 
perion”’ or “Sartor,” is still desiderated by | gions, which are yet to become real ; for ev- 
the age. jery such aspiration is a distinct step upwards 

We cannot linger much longer with this to meet our expected New Jerusalem of man, 
delightful writer. He has scattered many “coming down as a bride adorned for her 
other delicious drops of song along his husband.’ Every volume of uuine poetry, 
course. Such are—“Rain in Summer,’ “To, besides, constitutes a cool grotto of retreat, 
a Child,” “To the Driving Cloud,” and “The! with the altar of a bloodless sacrifice stand- 
Old Clock on the Stairs’? These are all ing in the midst, We love, too, even bette 
amiable carols, inspirited with poetic life, than the poetry of this volume, its sunny, 
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genial, human, and hopeful spirit. Perhaps | ally, and still be an ignoramus. We can no 


there are more depth and power, certainly | more estimate the value of a man’s inte 
there are more peculiarity and strangeness, | tual acquirements by the number of Volumes 
in Emerson’s volume, but over many parts | he has read, than we can the amount of hig 
of it is suspended a dry rainless cloud of| wealth by the number of his days of toi]— 
gloom, which chills and withers you. You| True, a reading man should be a man «f in. 
become, it may be, a wiser, but certainly a} telligence—should be as noted for his wis. 
sadder man. Longfellow sheds a chequered | dom, for his knowledge of men and things, 
autumnal light, under which your soul, like | 8 for his attention to books. But every 
a river, flows forward, serene, glad, strong, | day’s observation and experience convince 
and singing as it hows— us that such is not the facet. “Bookish and 
foolish” are epithets that may not unfre- 
quently be applied with equal justice to the 


lec. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; ce ee 
Still achieving, still pursuing, same individual. 
Learn to labor and to wait.” It becomes, then, an important inquiry~ 
why are these things so? Why so much 
reading, and so little wisdom as the result ? 





For the Miscellany. 
THOUGHTS ON READING. 


Why are not great readers always well in- 
(sete forined ? 

BY DE WITT 0. LEACH. Now itis usually much easier to ask qnes- 
tions than satisiactorily to answerthem ; yet 
I apprehend, that, in this case, there are ma- 


ny obvious reasons why so little good ye. 
of all ranks, and of all grades of intelligence, , sults from so much reading—to a few of 


The people of the United States are a na- 
tien of readers. Men, women, and children, 





devour books, pamphlets, periodicals, and which, 1 invite the readet’s attention— 
newspapers,with an avidity that would seem | 4 mong them are reading too much—reading 
to indicate that health and happiness, if not | carelessly, without aim or tnethed:~end 
life itself, depend upon the amount of their) reading improper works, 

realing. At home and abroad, in the rail-| [pat an individual may read too much, is 
ear and in the packet, in the stage-eoach and 


very evident. The mind, as well as the 
on board the sicamboat—wherever there is a | 


stomach, may be overloaded ; and as over. 
moment’s leisure from the demands of busi- 


loading the latter deranges, and, if persisted 
ness, reading is resorted to, either with a de- 


: in, finally destroys the energy and vigor of 
sire to inform and cultivate the intellect, or | the physical system, so overloading the fur- 
to while pleasantly away time which would} mer d ranges the mental faculties, and, if 
otherwise hang heavily on our hands. carried too far, sometimes dethrones reason 
The truth is—as a people, we cannot bear | itself, and then “the dome of thouc)t, the 
idleness. We may despise labor—we may | palace of the soul,”? becomes the abode of 
resort to every expedient to eseape toil—yet | wild fancies, if not of ungovernable furies. 
idleness is equally imsupportable, and, as a Not only may an individual read too 
consequence, we read, if for no other or! much, but he may read carelessly, without 
higher purpose, merely to “kill time.” Now | aim or method, and with no object in view, 
this habit of reading, if controlled by reason, | save the passing away of the prescut hour. 
is one of the best traits in American charac- | Such reading, if it becomes habitual, is un- 
ter—one which may be turned to profitable profitable in the highest degree. He who rativ 
account, and the tendency of which to im-| reads thus is none the wiser for his reading, stor 
prove the intellectual condition of our peo- | He seeks nothing but amusement, aud he is mors 
ple, is all-powerful. Yet it isa lamentable! profited nothing. No matter how pleasing that 


Np 


fact, that a person may read almost continu- , the style of his wvthor, or how brilliant hs and 
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imagination, how logical and profound his 
reasoning, or how interesting and important 
the facts of which he treats—it all avails 
nothing—it is earelessly read, makes no im- 
pression, aud is easily and quickly forgot- 


mw igein—e person may read no more than 
the mind ean properly digest, and may read 
with the utmost care and attention ; yet, if 
he is careless or injudicious in the selection 
of his reading matter, not one-half the ben- 
eft that might otherwise be derived from 
careful reading, will be realized. And here, 
| believe, is an evil of great magnitude, and 
one fur the correction of which every good 
citizen should use his influence. Look at 
the extent of the evil. Consider the great 
number of fietitious and immoral pater | 
tions with which the land is flooded. Look | 
at the immense sales of the many publishing | 





houses engaged in the “light literature”? bu- 
siness—look at the publications themselves, 
and then say if nine-tenths of them are not 
entirely useless, and many—too many, alas! 
positively injurious. 

Much—everything almost—in the forma- 
tion and development of character, depends 
upon a person’s reading. Tell me what a 
young man or a young woman reads, and J 
will tell you the character of that person,and 
what he or she may expect in future life.— 
Show me a young man that delights iu nov- 
ehreading—that will throw by the most in- 
teresting treatises on the sciences, history, 
biography, &e., for the purpose of devouring 
—not reading—the last silly, sickly, shallow 
shilling novel, and I will point you to one 
who will never prove an ornameut to socie- 
Though 
his natural talents may be good, yet, if he 


ty,nor an honor to his country. 


h:s voatracted a habit of novel-reading —has 
bexome so attached to what is politely termed 
“light literature,” as to prefer it to all other 
kinds of reading—he need cherish no aspi- 
rations for the future; there is nothing in 
store for him, but disappointment, and re- 
morse, and shame. And the young lady 
that spends whole nights in novel-reading, 





and sighs and weeps over imaginary heroes, 


and, as a consequence, dreams of princely 
lovers, and romantic adventures, and mid- 
night elopements—what can she do with the 
sober realities of every-day life? What 
taste has she for articles possessing a high 
order of literary merit? Can she, after, for 
a length of time, pursuing such a course, en- 
joy a treatise upon sciepce? Will she de- 
light in history, or biography, or anything 
but the silly love-tales to which she has ha- 
bituated her mind? Certainly not. A con- 
firmed novel-reader has no taste for a sound, 
healthy literature. His mind is enfeebled 
and diseased, and turns with disgust from 
whatever requires patient and laborious 
thought. 
the myriads of worlds which sparkle in the 


The wonders of the world, and of 


firmament above us, have no charms for such 
Diversion is all it seeks. It craves 
The fu- 


ture is forgotten ; the whole being is absorbed 
5 ’ GS 


a mind. 
nothing but present amusement. 


in the present; and the whole present is 
bound up in two pieces of yellow paper, and 
And the novel, as a matter 
of course, treats of plighted lovers, aud eruel 


called a novel, 


fathers, and gray-headed misers, and old case 
tles, and designing attorneys, and midnight 
elopements, and “ affairs of honor,’’ and bro- 
ken hearts, and ruined fortunes, and hidden 
treasures, and——a marriage. 

This constitutes the mental food of the 
novel-reader. The ingredients above men- 
tioned are compounded in various propor- 
tions in different novels, aud occasionally, 
for the sake of variety, a few additional items 
are added ; but the real value of the material 
of which novels are composed, varies but lit- 
tle. 

Every one is aware that the perusal of 
They 


ufford no real pleasure to the higher intel- 


such works requires no mental effort. 


lectual powers, and produce no feeling of 
enjoyment, unless that can be called enjoy- 
ment, which is caused by their ministering 
to those morbid sentiments and feelings 
which alwavs exist in the mind of the con- 
firmed novel-reader, 

There are but few, I am well aware, who 
wholly condemn the reading of novels— 
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Many works of this class, it is said, are not 
merely harmless, but really useful. But, if 
this is really so—a fact which may well be 
questioned—it is yet a difficult matter to 
draw the line of separation between the evil 
and the good. Who shall point out to the 
young and inexperienced, what may and 
what may not be read? Who shall say— 
read this, and abstain from that? And, if 
left to choose for themselves, much valuable 
time will be wasted; many useless, and 
probably injurious books read; and many 
false and erroneous views in regard to life, 
and the duties of life, interwoven with their 
principles. ; 

But why should there be so much reading 
of fiction? Certainly not because of the 
scarcity of books of facts ; for, in our days, 
“of making many books, there is no end ;” 
and books of facts—true books—are annu- 
ally issued from the press, in numbers so 
great, that was any individual required to 
peruse them all, or even a hundredth part of 
them, he would be forced to say, with the 
sacred writer, that “much study is a weari- 
ness to the flesh.” 

Biographies of great and good men—the 
reading of which, if well written and truth- 
ful, is always profliable—are numerous, and 
within the reach of all. And hundreds of 
these stirring narratives, are as attractive and 
interesting in every respect, as the best class 
of fictitious writings. History, too, affords a 
vast field for pleasing and profitable inves- 
tigation; yet many are the young people of 
both sexes, who spend hours, days, and 
weeks, every year, over their charming nov 
els, and are still us profoundly ignorant of 
most of the great events that have transpired 
in the world, as ifthey had lived in the days 
of Methuselah. They prefer the Romance 
of the Forest to the History of Greece, and 
aremore familiar with the silly story of A- 
lonzo and Melissa, than with the true and 
truly wonderful story of Napoleon and his 
Josephine’ 

Such readers know nothing of the Natural 
Sciences. Nature is to them a sealed book, 
They cannot appreciate its beauties, nor en- 
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joy its wonders. The mysterious phenomeng 
which every changing season brings to view, 
pass away unheeded, and they are none th 
wiser for what has happened before theip 
eyes. They saw, but did not understayg. 
and do not seem to be aware that the money 
paid for the last two novels would haye 
purchased an excellent treatise upon Science 
in which al] these phenomena are familiarly 
explained; nor that the time spent in perus. 
ing those novels would have enabled then 
to master this treatise, and thus prepare 
themselves to enjoy the remarkable phenom. 
ena that so frequently occur. 

In conclusion, let me say to all readers of 
fiction—you are losing half the enjoyment 
of life, The past and present are crowde 
with great events. Happiness consists in 
learning, in knowing, and in doing. 

We must learn—must know, what hes 
been, what is, and whatis tobe. We most 


also learn to do, to act, to make our influ. 
ence felt, to make our mark upon the ave in 
To some extent the world 


"O 1n 


which we live. 
will be better or worse for our having lived 
in it. Which shall it be? Young man, de- 
cide. Thechoice is in your own breast. No 
man can decide for you. But the whole 
world is in motion, and if you would have 
your influence felt you most arouse and be- 
stir yourself. Do this, and all the great and 
good will respect. and leve, and aid you; 
but shut yourself up in your closet, and spend 
the prime of your days in novel reading, and 
all the wise, and good, and truly great, will 
point at you the finger of scorn, and cry- 
SHAME! 
Mundy, Genesee Co., Jan. Ist, 1852. 





Benevotence. Hereis a calm, sweet calm, 
here are the ways of pleasantness and the 
paths of peace. The garden which she tills 
is the human heart ; and the seed which she 
scatters will bear their fruit in Heaven. Here 
are the pomps of science, and the splendor 
of genius; the glitter of wealth, the might of 
armies. With her pale finger, she points to 
the annals of the past, and they will all be- 
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pases as chaff before the wind. Yet she 
stops not here. Speaks she now in tones as 
golemn as the midnight bell, of the nothing= 
ness of human greatness. Listen again ! 
and you hear her clarion voice proclaiming 
gloud, that human virtue never dies! Ap- 

she now with shadows of death upon 
one hand, and the history of the world upon 
the other, to teach how pitiful ie individual 
ambition, and how senseless the love of self. 


DISCOVERY OF THE RIVER AMA- 
ZON. 


Arree the Spaniards had conquered Peru, 


they heard of another country, in the east, 


which was said to be very rich, and to) 


Gonzola, one of the, : 3 : 
determined to take pos- 87 of suffering, from the difficulties of 


abound in cinnamon. 
brothers of Pizarro, 


session of this inviting region, and then to 
l rocky mountains ; waded through marshes, 


© earch for the famous golden country of E 
| Dorado, which was supposed to exist some- 
where in the neighborhood. 


In 1541, he set out from Peru, with a! 


force of two hundred foot soldiers, one hun- 


dred horse, four thousand Indians, to be 


used in carrying burdens, and four thousand 
swine, and //amas, or Indian sheep. for pro- 


| visions, They first eutered the territory of 
PY Quizos, the last tribe whom the Peruvi- 


an Incas had subdued. These people fied 
at their approach. While the army halted 
here, a violent earthquake took place, which 
threw down the Indian houses an‘ cleft the 
earth in many places. 
| Furious storms of thunder and lightning 
followed; and such torrents of rain fell, 
that the Spaniards had great difficulty in 
crossing the rivers. They were compelled 
to cut their way through thick woods, and 
F tocross a high chain of mountains, where 
many of the Indians were frozen to death. 
They also lost their live stock and other pro- 


> visions. 


At length they were overtaken by another 


duced a sort of acorn, which resemb'ed cin- 
namon in taste, but was an inferior article. 

Gonzola was provoked at not finding more 
valuable objects. He asked the natives 
where El Dorado lay; and, because they 
could give him no intelligence of this fabu- 
lous country, the cruel Spaniard tortured 
them to extort a confession of that which 
they did not know. Some of them he burnt 
alive, and others he threw to be devoured by 
his dogs. 

He soon experienced the effects of his 
savage cruelty. The tidings had spread from 
tribe to tribe ; and, when he inquired for the 





\rich countries of which he was in search, 
ithe Indians, not daring to contradict him, 
deluded him with favorable reports, and sent 
him on. The Spaniards endured every de- 


of their march. They climbed steep and 


lagoons, and flooded savannas ; and were 
forced to kill their dogs for food. 

In this manner, the Spaniards reached the 
head streams of the Amazon, a river till 
then unknown to them, except that its 
mouth had been seen by Pinzon, in 1499.— 
They built a vessel, and begun to sail down 
the Coca, one of these head streams. They 
passed an extensive tract of uninhabited 
country. The current of the river was 
strong ; they were weak from want of food, 
and they had no prospect but that of per- 
ishing. 


| Orellana, however, was determined to pro- 


ceed onward. He renounced the commission 
which he held under Gonzalo, assumed the 
command of a portion of the adventurers 
himself, and sailed down the river. Provi- 
sions now entirely fuiled them. They had 
eaten up all their dogs, and were reduced to 
the necessity of boiling their old shoes 
leather straps, &c., for food. 

When they had almost abandoned the 


hope of life, they heard, just at daylight, 


body of Spaniards, from Quito, under Fran-, the sound of a drum. Shortly after they 
ciseo Orellana, With this re-inforcement,| saw four canoes, and a village where a great 
they marched onwards, and came to a terri<| body of Indians were drawn up in order of 
tory where the spice-trees grew. They pro-! battle. “The Spaniards were too hungry to 
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wait for negvtiatious, They attacked the 
Indians, put them to flight, and found a 
plentiful supply of food. 

Notwithstanding this act of hostility, the 
Indians came to a parley with the Spaniards. 
Peace was made; provisions, consisting of 
curassos—a bird resembling a peacock—par- 
trid (es, fish, &c., were liberally supplied to 
the voyagers ; and the next day caime thir- 

on Indian chiefs to see the strangers— 
They were gayly adorned with feathers, and 
had plates of gold upon the breast. 

Here the Spaniards built a better vessel, 
and abandonec their old one. They sailed 
down the river Napo, through a populous 
country. The Indians gave them tortoises 
and parrots, and Orellana took formal pos- 
session of the country for the king of Spain. 
They now began to hear stories of a nation 
of Amazons, or female warriors, on the 
banks of the river below them. These peo- 
were called, Cooniatoopi, or the mighty wo- 
men, 

Proceeding on their voyage, they found 
the shore lined with hostile tribes, who at- 
tacked the Spaniards, beating their rude 
drums, sounding horns and trumpets, and 
shouting tremendous war-whoops. They 
had conjurers among them, daubed over with 
ointment, who spat ashes at the Spaniards, 
and scattered water toward them. Escaping 
from these assailants, they next passed thro’ 
a peaceable country, with towns containing 
large streets opening upon the river. 

A great river from the south now joined 
the stream on which they were sailing. Its 
waters, according to the Spaniards, were as 
black as ink ; and for more than sixty miles 
after the junction of the two currents, the 
dark river kept its course unmingled with 
the other. An Indian, whom they took, in- 
tormed them that this was the territory of 
the Amazons. 

But as yet they saw nothing of the female 
warriors, At one town they found paved 
roads, lined with fruit trees, and pillories 
with human heads ret upon spikes. 

Further on, as they turned a bend in the 
river, they saw a wide extent of country be- 





i , 
fore them, and many large towns, the pao. 
ple of which had been apprised of tipi. 
coming, and were assembled, apparently wih 
hostile intentions. 

The Spaniards offered them trinkets,yhig, 
they refused, and let fly a volley of arrows 
atthem. <A battle ensued, and, accordi, ° ty 
the narration of the Spaniards, ten or twelyp 
Amazons fought at the head of the Lidisps 
They are described as tall and Jarge-lijyi.j 
women, of light complexion, with long |; 
plaited and banded round the head. “tit 
or eight of them were killed, and theu thy 
Indians took to flight. 

The adventurers were now upon the maiy 
stream of the Amazon. 
broad that the Spaniards could not see ay 
it. Further downward they had some iy. 
tereourse with the natives, and leard jo» 
about the community of female warrivg 
who were said to govern all this region, 

The ludians told them that the dominiogs 
of the Amazons contained five temples of 
the sun, all covered with plates o/ gol 
Many walled cities, containing houss of 
stone and other marvels, were also described 
by the narrators. The Indians probab'y ix. 
vented a part of these tales, and the remix. 
der was supplied by the credulity and exa. 
geration of the Spanish adveuturers. 4) 
that is certain concerning the Aman 
seems to be, that women were sonietinea 
seen fighting with bows and arrows. 

Amid adventures like these, Orellana and 
his party sailed down this great river, til 
on the 26th of August, 1542, they reached 
the ocean. The story which they todd 
the Amazons was universally credited, and 
caused the newly-«iscovered stream to be 
called by the name which it now geerly 
bears. 


The river was » 
8 





THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


According to a writer in the Whig lx 
view, there is an ancient superstition awong 
the Turks, that they are to lose Constavt 
nople, and the common feeling is, that tht 
hour of downfall, is nearat hand. The dot 
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atone 
ing robes of the high elles and their pic- 
turesque are no more to be seen ; from the | ning bas wrought out a higher and nobler 
Sultan down—the military, the gram and tiny. 
the various officials wear a blue European | of the north—nurtured not in the Jap of 
upiform, and the ungainly tarboose, or round | luxury; and trained not to indolence aad 
red eap of the Fez. No longer do the trai-| sloth, but early accustomed to self-denial and 
tors’ heads grin from the seraglio gate ; no} activity—noted during a long 
more faithless wives are slipped through the | for their fearlessness aud daring. 
wide trough into a sea-green grave. Neith- 
er are the packs of wolfish hounds as nu- lish, and soon spread over Great Britain; and 
merous and formidable in the streets; nor| thence their progress yard 
the merchants as honest, hospitable, lazy and | through the present, still points to the rea- 
and wonderful plan to 


Probab ly no race, from so small a begin- 


dest Sprung from the hardy yeomanry 


period only 
They be- 
came the conquerors of the primitive Eng- 
reaching on 
lization of some great 
be developed in future. 

The handful of hardy men, who, throwing 
| themselves upon England’s coast, conquered 


pious as of yore. Snake-charmers are rare, 
slave-markets nearly deserted, opium smo- 
kers all but unknown ; richly-paying “ Ho- 
wadjis’’ can enter every place unmolested, 
and detect nothing of the 
of the all conquering Moslem. 
decaying a8 it is at heart, every effort to 


j > . 
ancient bigotry | and supplanted the possessors of the soil, 


And yet, | but, shadowed forth, in embryo, those de- 





| cisive traits of character which have distin- 
improve, failing throngh the corruptiongof | | guished them since that period. 

the agents of Government, European after| 
European throwing up his employment in within the limits of one paity, nor such a 
disgust, or dismissed to give place to some | people long be gathered in the embraces of 
court favorite or Armenian pretender—with ! one nation. 


Such influences can never be confined 


A sea girt isle was too small a 
an army of three hundred thousand men, |eompass to expand the energies of a race, 
forty ships of war, several steam vessels, the | ‘which contained within themselves the 
control of all the force of Egypt, and a rev- 'germ of great and mighty action. 

Power and dominion have attended thei, 


enue increased by the abolition of sever: ral | 


monopolies, the Ottoman Empire may still footsteps until the sup ceases not to shine 
outlive the predictions of strangers and the! upon their broad lands. Their rule is ex- 
expectations of friends. tended from pole fo poie. 


Change, too, has marked their preeress— 


a EO rae 
For the MisceUany. the barbarous beeome civilized, the civilized, 


DESTINY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
RACE. 


MILLER. 


eulightened; the uncouth became refined; 
the cheerless hut, has given place to the cot- 
tage and the palace; and, the senseless jar- 
gou of pagan- worship and Druid priest, have 
yielded to the mild and simple faith of a 


crucified and risen Savior. 


~ 
. 


BY GC. 





If the rise and fall of nations are sublime 
sabjects for moral contemplation ; the rise, 
progress, and elevation of races are certainly ; sen not of men, but of God: urged by relig- 
subjects upon which the miud can dwell with | ious intolerance prepare to seek a new and 
peculiar interest. distant shore—a home in the midst of na- 

To trace the onward progress of human | ture’s ruder forms, and wilder children.— 


Time passed on, and a chosen band; cho- 


@ociety, has been the province of historian 
and poet; yet would I arrogate to myself 
the claim of neither, as I attempt to sketch 
the course of my own race, and in the past 
draw my conclusions concerning the future. 


Methinks I see them now, as geaded on by 
persecution, they leave their native hearths, 
the graves of their fathers, the scenes of 
childhood and the loved ones of their hearts, 
henceforth, to be seen no more. That 
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smal] vessel—the May-Flower—freightec 
with a precious burden as she stands on her 
course, far, far, toward the setting sun. 


Passing by the dangers, toils, privations, 
and hardships of their course, behold them 
at last upon the rock-bound coast of New 
England! They plant a colony. It is the 
germ of a new nation, yet the extension of 


the ‘same race; the realization of the same 
great plan;a link in the chain of Anglo- 
Saxon destiny. Possessing the peculiar 
traits of their ancestry; the same energetic 
and persevering spirit; perhaps, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, they develop the same 
results, though the instrumentality through 
which these were accomplished was differ- 
ent. 

But they stopped not here. That pro- 
gressive spirit when once aroused to aetion, 
cannot be checked. Every clime and nation 
and people have been visited; the dominion 
of empires is held by them and the isles of 
the sea own their sway. 

Such in short has been their course; and 
the question arises from it, “What is to be 
their destiny?” 

If this has been the beginning, what is to 
be the acme, to which they may not hope 
to arrive! If results in turn become caus- 
es, and what we behold has been the result 
of such small causes, what shall they not 
accomplish, Yet thatdestiny is conditional. 


The power and perpetuity of nations belong 
to God, and who that has looked upon the 
rise and fall of empires can fail to see that 
when a nation or people have accomplished 
or refused fo accomplish His w'll,the reasons 
for the existence of that nation or people 
ceases and they pass away. 

Such, without doubt, is the case with the 
Anglo-Saxen race. 

The gospel has been entrusted to them, 
and in view of their characteristics of mind 
and relations to the world, it beeomes incum- 
bent upon them to promulgate it. 


The facilities of intercourse with mankind, 
only imposes additional considerations upon 
hem for faithfuluess. 
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If they} rove recreant to their trust, who 
ean tell but another people, small and yp. 
known may arise to grind them in the dys 
and extirpate them from the earth; but, i 
honor, right and truth be their standard, ayq 
the accomplishment of a great des'gn, their 
ultimate end;who can trace the glory of their 
flight into thedepths of ages, 

Human language is too feeble to portray 
thegreatness ofa people that shall accon,. 
plish so noble a destiny. 

Finite mind may gain some faint concep. 
tion, but te Infinity is left the full view of 
so desirable an event. 





THE FIRST SNOW ON THE 
KILL MOUNTAINS. 

As the fall begins almost in the summer, 
so the winter begins in the fall on the high. 
est parts of the Catskills. Yesterday, late 
in the afternoon, I saw what seemed to be, 
at the distance of ten miles, a veil or curtuin, 
airy and light, like lace, hanging from lofty 
drifts of grey mist half down the sides of 


CATS. 


the mountains. It was curious to watch 
“the grace of the fashion of this’ aerial dra 
pery. Now it dropped straight down, as if 
the peaks behind it had retired for the night. 
then it floated off in long streaming folds 
upon the wind. This was snow—the first 
falling snow upon the Catskills, and liter- 
ally our first looking out of autumn into 
winter. This morning all is clear and still 
There is nv more any one of those motions 
manifold—no more any opening and elosing 
of curtains. They appear to have fallen 
during the night; and where they fell, there 
they lie, along the upper forests for miles, 
motionless and white, like cold, pure linen 
over the dead, We know now what is just 
before us—the bright, sparkling winter, the 
music of footsteps in the dry and bril- 
liant snow, the misty breath, sleighing, and 
skating, and bells. 

The contrast between the mountains this 
morning and the samea few days ago, re- 
calls their departed splendors so vividly thas 





Fe SION 
I cannot refrain from giving you some des- 
cription of them. “The first snow on the 
Catskills” will therefore melt quite away 
from this brief chapter, and leave us looking 
at 

THE LAST LEAVES ON THE CATSKILLS. 

You may not know, as well as “the old- 
est inhabitants,” when country merchants 
went down the North River to New York 
in sloops, that the great Susquehanna turn- 
pike, leading through to Cayuga lake, left 
the Hudson at Catskill To where it cros- 
ses the mountains over into Windham is 
twenty miles. A more romantic road I 
have seldom travelled in the United States, 
At Cairo, ten miles from the river, Black 
Head, or the Dome Mountain, as Cole used 
to call it, swellsinto the air, on your left, to 
the height of eight pyramids. Six miles 
further on begins the ascent, and one of the 
most beautiful mountain ascents to be found. 
For two hours or more you ride up at a mo- 
derate walk, over a smooth, broad way of 
reddish earth, doubling first one and then 
another cape of the range jutting out boldly 
into the air, describing long circles inward, 
in order to head deep gulfs, and looking at 
every turn in and out, over a vaster land- 
scape, dappled with fields and woods, en- 
livened with dwellings and hamlets, and 
smoothed down in the far distance into 
something like the blue ocean. This pros- 
pect is occasionally hidden where the road 
winds lovingly through some straggling, 
lower lock of the forests, yet thick and rich 
upon the mountain heads, This gives great 
freshness to the view when you emerge from 
the wood, and, while passing it, turns the 
eye mto the wilderness above, remarkable 
pow and then forits savage character. When 
Iread, for the first time, in Goethe’s grand 
poem, that fine description of Mephistophe- 
les leading Faust into the mountains, I fixed 
upon one point in particular in this wild 
Catskill scenery. Iam sure I never pass it 
tothisday that Ido not think of that 
“Hark, to the splintering of the evergreen 
palaces,” and see what looks to me like “the 
path of the hurricane.’ 


THE FIRST SNOW ON THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
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On the first Monday of the present Octo- 
ber I found myself aseending the mountains 
by the way described above under the fol- 
lowing pleasant circumstances:—With my 
wife anda friend of ours, a lady of excel- 
lent mind and manners, I was going fora 
fortnight upon an old-fashioned family vis- 
it. We had a snug two-horse vehicle, which 
at any minute could be turned either into a 
cloge carriage or an open barouche. Passing 
over several things that contributed to our 
comfor} and pleasure, I will close the list of 
happy circumstances under which I went up 
the Catskills, by adding that we had one of 
the finest days of the year. But how to 
give youa true description of the autumnal 
splendors, now that I am _ fairly ready for 
it, 1 can hardly tell. Let me sketch it rap- 
idly. 

At our first five hundred feet above the 
general surface, the nearer landscape, with 
its thickets, groves, and “little sportive 
woods run wild” along the fences, walls,and 
brooks, kept the eye in a continual skip of 
delight. Here and there the orange and the 
crimson caught the sight like sheets of fire, 
The viilage of Deerham, yclept of yore 
Prink Street, where the maples abound, ap- 
Truly charming as 
we 


peared to be in flames. 
all this lower scene was, over which 
spent muchenthusiasm and a multitude of 
exclamations, expressive of our admiration 
and pleasure, it faded into comparative in- 
significance at an elevation of a thousand 
feet, where we were rising into the presence 
of a magnificence before which we were dix 
posed to be composed and silent. At all sed- 
sons the forests here are wonderfully grand 
and impressive. Piled into the northern sky 
up to the very sun, they look as if they were 
haunted by the awfulness of ocean depths, 
and seem to have caught character and ma- 
jesty from the thunder clouds which so 
often repose upon them. But where are the 
magic words—words that shall be as paints 
and dyes to make the reader behold these 
fields of wild sublimity all kindled by the 
gorgeous October? Seas of foliage where 
the seven colors strive for the mastery!— 
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What were sheaves of fancies like this? You | dangerous to their eggs. Next, they delib. 


éce not the life and power of the scene, be- 
cause you cannot feel the heart riot in the 
wondrous plenitude of splendor. Then look 
away to that islet of bristling spruce and 
hemlock in this Indian ocean of beauty! It 
is dark as night under the brilliant, white 
light of noon; and all around itare the roll- 
ing tops of the maple, beech, and birch, a 
very surf of yellows, scarlets, crimsons, or- 
anges, and greens. And what is there around 
hat one black troop of evergreens is around 
a thousand more—here on the slope before 
us—on the slope behind us—up the whole 
broad slope abreast of us—all along the 
blue heavons—yonder through the gorge— 
round among the summits—round and ou 
endless!y—rich 23 imperial raiment—ex- 
quisite as shells—bright as plumage—tender, 
fresh, and precious as costly pictures. 

I have done with my description. Per- 
haps you will look with your first delight 
upon Cole’s autumnal pictures, particularly 
his finer ones, such as “I‘he House in the 
Woods” and “The Hunter’s Return,”? when 
I tell you I have been only rapidly sketch- 
ing where he studied more or less for well 
nigh a quarter ofa century. N. 





BROODING-PLACES ON THE FALK- 
LAND ISLANDS. 

By the name of “brooding-places,” the 
navigators of the south seas understand 
places selected by various sea-fowls, where 
they in common build their nests, lay their 
eggs, and bring up their young. Here they 
assemble in immense masses, and in the lay- 
ing out and constraction of these places, ex- 
hibit great caution, judgment, and industry, 

When a sufficient number have assembled 
on the shore, they appear first to hold a con- 
sultation, and then to set about executing 
the great purpose for which they have come 
together. First, they choose out a level 
spot of sufficient extent, often of four or five 
acres, near the beach. In this they avoid 
ground that is too stony, which would be 





erate on the plan of their future can P, after 
which they lay out distinetly a regular pay. 
allelogram, offering reom enough for thy 
brother and sisterhood, some wheie from 
one to five acres. One side of the place js 
bounded by the sea, and is always lett open 
forentrance and exit; the other thrice sidi 
are inclosed with a wall of stones and 
roots. 

These industrious feathered workers fr 
of all remove from the place all obstacles t 
their design; they take up the stones with 
their bills and carry them to the boundaries 
to compose the wall. Within this wall ih v 


build a perfectly smooth and even fo t-pa 
t 


some six or eight feet wide, which is 
by day as a public promenade, and by: ght 
fur the back and forward march of the set 
nels, 

After they have in this way complcted 
their embankments on the three Jancward 
sides, they lay out the remaining part of the 
interior intoequal little quadrangles, sey ars. 
ted from each other by narrow fovt-yuths 
crossing at right angles. In each crossing 
of these fuot-paths an albatross builds its 
nest, and in the middle of each quadrangle, 
a penguin, so that every albatross is sur 
rounded by four penguins, and every pen- 
guin has albatross on four sides as neighbors, 
In this way the whole placeis regularly oe- 
cupied, and only at some distance are places 
left free for other sea-fowl, such as the grees 
cormorant and the so-called Nelly. 

Though the penguin and albatross live 9 
near and in such intimacy they not only 
build their nests in very different fashions, 
but the penguin plunders the nest of its 
friend whenever it has an opportunity. The 
nest of the penguin isa simple hollow in the 
ground, just deep enough to keep its egy 
from rolling out, while the albatross raises a 
little hill of earth, grass, and muscles, eight 
or ten inches high, with the diameter of a 
water pail, and builds its nest on the top, 
whence it looks down on its next neighbors 
and friends, * 

None of the nests in the entire brooding 
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slese it left vacant an instant until the cggs 
are hatched, and the young ones old enough 
to take care of themselves. The male bird 
goes to the sea for fish, and when he has sat- 
isfied his hunger hurries back and takes the 
place of the female, while she in turn goes 
in pursuit of food. Even when they are 
changing places, they know how to manage 
it so as not to leave their eggs for a moment 
uncovered. When, for instance, the male 
comes back from fishing, he nestles close 
beside the female and gradually crowds ber 
off the nest with such care as to cover the 
eggscompletely with his feathers without 
exposing them to the airatall. In this way 
they guard their eggs against being stolen by 
the other females, which are so greedy to 
raise large families that they seize every 
chance to rob the surrounding nests. ‘i‘be 


royal penguin is exceedingly cunning in this 


sort of trick, and never loses an occasion that 
is offered. In this way it often happens that 
the brood of this bird, on growing up turns 
out to be of two or three different species, a 
sure proof that the parents were no honester 
than their neighbors. 

It is not only interesting but instructive 
and even touching to watch from alittle dis- 
tance the life and movementsof these brood- 
ing-places. You can then see the birds 
walking up and down the exterior path of 
public promenade in pairs, or even four, six, 
or eight together, looking very like officers 
promenading on a parade day. Then a.l at 
once, the whole brooding-place isin contin- 
uons commotion, a flock of the penguins 
coine back from ‘he sea and waddle rapidly 
along through the narrow paths, to greet 
their mates after this brief separation; an- 
other company are on the way to get food 


for themselves or to bring in provisions. At: 


the same time the cove is darkened by an 
immense cloud of albatrosses, that continual- 
ly hover above the brooding-place, descend- 
ing from their excursions or mounting into 
the airto go upon them. One can look at 
these birds for hours, and not grow weary of 
gazing, observing and wondering at their 
busy social life,—Jnternaticnal, 





THE POETRY OF CHEMISTRY. 

When men woke up from barbarism and 
night, and began to contemplate the beauty 
of the world, they saw that amid the multi- 
plicity of colors and of forms, and in the 
endless metamorphoses of things around 
them, that whether they looked upon the 
granite peaks, piercing the blue heavens 
with their hoary pinnacles; the wild se» 
with its midnight moans aud sumer laugh- 
ter; the blue heavens, with its storms and 
starlight beauty; or the green earth, with its 
clustering woods and waving grasses, blos- 
soming all over from pole to pole, witha 
garment of living verdure; still the same in- 
visible forces were at work, weaving all thi ings 
in a web of unity, and connecting the uiost 
incongruous things together. 

Hence, in their mystic worship, and in 
the poetic utterances of their untamed 
heats, they pictured nature under symbols 
of the same thought, and representing the 
creative power which forever and ever trans: 
mits one form into another, aud evokes from 
corruption and death, the creatures of a new 
creation. The story of the pheuix is the 
story of the world, and as one form crumbles 
its dust, to 
continue the chain of beauty, and push on 
the series of utilities. 


into ashes, another starts from 


“Where is the dust that has not been alive? 

The spade, the plow, disturb our ancesiors; 
From hum.in mold we reap our daily bread; 
The globe around earth's holiow surface shakes, 
And is the ceiliig of her sleeping suns; 

O’er devastation we blind revels keep; 

Whole buried towys support the dancer's heel,” 


Of the sixty simple elements to which al) 
the varieties of dead and living matter are 
reducible, some fifteen or tweuty play the 
chief parts in the chemistry of the world, 
All the phenomena which take place around 
us, whether it be the upheaval of voleanie 
masses, or the floating of a gossamer in the 
summer air; the sweeping hurricane, which 
tears up forests by the roots, or the blushing 
promise of spring’s first flowers; the forked 
lightning and the tramping thunder, which 
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shakes the heaven with deep pulsations, or 
the golden belts upon the body of the bee, 
and the fairy song he chants among the flow- 
ers; the trickling of molten metals into the 
fissures of the earth, or the passage of au 
idea through the brain of man; are depend- 
ent upon the separation and recombination 
of various of these elementary principles, 
without the movements and metamorphoses 
of which, the whole world would be a scene 
of darkness, desolation and death. Chemical 
laws operate upon the minute atoms of which 
bodies are composed; and, as all the atoms 
of matter have a spherical or globular form, 
the attractions and repulsions of atomic par- 
ticles exhibit a close analogy to the attrac- 
tions and repulsions of the worlds. Itis 
possible, indeed, that there is but one at- 
traction and one chemical law, and the phe- 
nomenon of an atom may be repeated in the 
dew-drop, in the bubble on the stream, and 
in the floating world. There is more poetry 
in the alembic and test tube, than the world- 
ly dream about. 

If we trace back the history of our world 
into those remote eras of which the early 
rocks are records, we shall discover that the 
same chemical laws were operating then 
which control the changes of matter now.— 
At one period the earth was a huge mass of 


fiery fluid, which, radiating or throwing off}. 


heat into’ space, gradually cooled and be- 
came surrounded with a solid crust, entomb- 
ing within ita seething chaos ofintensely 
heated materials, which now assert their ex- 
istence in the shock of an earthquake and 
the awful outbreaks of volcanic fires. In 
latter ages, when the crust had cooled still 
more, and the atmosphere let fall its show- 
ers, the still heated surface, hissing and roar- 
ing with the contact of the flood, was rent 
intw enormous blocks and dreadful abyases 
which still remain all over the world, ard 
form the wondrous monuments of an age of 
Later still, the seas 


great convulsions. 
gathered together, the rocky masses were 
powdered into dust by the delicate fingers 
of the dew and the shower, the green herbs 
sprang up, and the monsters of the slimy 





deep appeared in obedi2nce to the Creator's 
fiat, and the whole earth became a home of 
beauty in obedience to chemical law. The 
ceaseless play of the elements, and the mu- 
tations of the atoms had built up the whole 
into one gorgeous scene of lnxuriance; and 
man was awakened into being to render the 
whole subservient to his wishes, and, by 
tracing out the harmonies of the natural 
world, to arrive at a more exalted knowledge 
of his Maker. 

The atom of chareoal which floated in the 
corrupt atmosphere of the old volcanic ages 
was absorbed in the leaf of a fern when the 
valleys became green and luxuriant; and 
there, in its proper place, it received the sun- 
light and the dew, aiding to fling back to 
heaven a reflection of heaven’s gold, and at 
the same time, to build the tough fibre of the 
plant. That same atom was consigned to 
the tomb when the waters submerged the 
jungled valleys. It had lain there thousands 
of years,and a month since was brought in- 
to light again, imbedded in a block of coal. 
It shall be consumed to warm our dwelling, 
cook our food, and make more cheerful and 
ruddy the hearth whereon our children play; 
it shall combine with a portion of the invisi- 
ble atmosphere, ascend upward as a eurling 
wreath to revel ina mazy dance up high in 
the blue ether; shall reach earth again, and 
be entrapped in the embrace of a flower; 
shall live in velvet beauty on the check of 
an apricot; shall pass into the human body, 
giving enjoyment to the palate, and health 
to the blood; shall circulate in the delicate 
tissues of the brain; and aid, by entering in- 
to some new combination, in educating the 
thoughts which are now being uttered by 
the pen. It is but an atom of charcoal; it 
may dwell one moment in a stagnant ditch, 
and the next be flushing on the lip of beau- 
ty; it may now be a component of a lime- 
stone rock, and then an ingredient in a field 
of potatoes; it may slumber a thousand years 
without undergoing a single change, and 
the next hour pass through a thousand; and, 
after all, it is only an atom of charcoal, and 
occupies only its place, wherever it may be. 





THE POETRY oF CHEMISTRY. 





It is from the unceasing interchange of the 
particles of matter, that the living lustre of 
the world is born, it is the separation of one 
atom of water from one atom of starch 
which gives rise to the formation of sugar, 
and to this change, produced by the mutu: il 
influences of warmth and moisture, the ger- 
mination of allseeds is due, and hence the 
Neither the oaks 


continuation of vegetation. 
of the field, 


of the forest, nor the grasses 
could ever have burst into their green beau- 
ty but for this simple change in the e lements 
of their seeds. The maltster takes advantage 
of this to produce that delicious flavor in the 
barley, which, when combined with the in- 
toxicating product of a second change in the 
sugar itself, has proved thesource of physic:] 
suffering and social misery to millions. 

If the imaginings of the early world were 


etartling and brilliant, the facts of modern 


chemists are imbued with a poetry more lof- 
ty still, while they have for their basis the 
solid ground of truth, and stand separated 
by a wide gulf from the phantasies of fiction. 


What Oriental fiction of aerial temples or 
rainbow daughters of the sky, ‘can for a 
moment be compared with the simple chem- 
istry of the atmosphere, or the rainbows 

emselves? This soft, universal azure me- 
dium in which the reund world swings, and 
which holds the seas in its arms, letting 
them fall, drop by drop, in fatness to the 
earth, or that spanning archway of the an- 
gels, formed by millions of separate particles 
of rain, each particle a prism, which cuts up 
the rays of light into separate parts, and ex- 
plains their anatomy ard their colors—we 
ask, what mere imagining or fancying of 
man can equal the reality of the beauty and 
the glory thus surrounding us? What fable 
of old can stand side by side with the fact 
that 


“Each drop of water is a world, containing 
Creatures more numerous than the men of earth, 
The April shower upon the green tree rai: ing, 
To fresh creations in each leaf give birth; 
Nature, her balance every.where regaining, 
New breathing things to form, kaves noihing 
dearth; 





¥ eatinestiahaent 8 ice and Afric’s burning field 
To Nature's living mass their tribute yield!” 


No; there is more wonder in truth than 
fable, and more poetry in fact than fiction, 
But there are revelations of this wouder- 
world of change more startling than these, 
and, perhaps, more truly poetic. The most 
obdurate and inflexible bodies seem destined 
by a law of their nature to work their way 
up through suggessive orders of being, til 
they reach the highest of them all; and when 
there, to fill a purpose essential to the very 
Thus, without 
and potash, the 


existence of man himself. 
phosphorus, and sulphur, 
human frame would be destitute of outline, 
and power of locomotion; for with these ma- 
terials its bones are formed; sv, also, withouf 
a supply of common salt, which is also a 
compound of a brilliant metal and a poison 
ous gas, the alkaline character of the blood 
nd the frame 
would soon fall into conupticn rnd posh 
and in like manner, without iron, the identi- 
cal metal of which plow shares and steam 
engines are formed, life could not be sustain- 


could not be maintained, 


ed even for the shoriest space of time; for 
by the presence of that metal in the globules, 
of the blood, that fluid maintains its brillian- 
ey of color, and is enabled to take up the vi- 
talizing atoms of the air, and so continue the 
While 


© dis- 


enjoyments of a happy existence, 
are thos 


coveries by which Liebig has rendered hime 


still more wonderful, perhaps, 
self immortal, and which reveal to us the 
chemical phenomena involved in the opera- 
tions of the brain, and which indicate thag 
the amo unt of phosphorous and nitiogenous 
principles, removed continually from the 
nervous system, are in direct proportion to 
the intensity and continuance of thought 
and which point to the immediate relation 
of the material to the spiritual. 

Passing from these things to matters less 
directly associated with the phenomena of 
life, we find beauty still predominant, and 
poetry of the most lofty character the prom- 
inent idea. A dark swiface absorbs more 
heat than a light one; at the same time it 
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radiates or parts with heat more rapidly than 
alight surfxee. The chemist exposes the 
backs of his hands to the noon-day sun, the 
ove bare and the other covered with a black 
cloth. The uncovered hand will be ata 
temperature of from 85 to 90°, and the one 
covered at from 98 to 106°. The black 
color absorbs about fifteen per cent, more 
heat than the white one, and yet the cover- 
ed hand is uninjured, while the other is 
scorched and blistered; in thigavay, although 
apparently in opposition to the result requir- 
ed, has God provided for his children who 
dwell under the fieree heat of the southern 
gun. He has made them black, that they 
may live in harmony with the golden sun- 
shine above them, and not as the objects of 
the white man’s tyranny. 

There is poetry in such facts as these; and 
when the haman mid has achieved for itself 
a nobler inheritance of wisdom than it now 
possesses, and tru2 genius takes the place of 
commercial craft, we shall find the poet aud 
the painter combining to do honor to the 
men by whose labors these wonderful truths 
have been unfolded. The picture of Faraday 
turning a ray of light from its course by the 
power of a magnet, under the direction of 
his own poct-mind, will be looked upon with 
profound reverence, and the names of Davy, 
Liebig, Berzelius and Dumas, will alorn the 
postic anuals of generations now waiting to 
be born. The same scrutinizing power 
which detects sulphur in the atmosphere, 
andin this way accounts for the peculiar 
odor of the elect-ic spark; which traces out 
the analogy between the same atmosphere 
and nitric acid; which discovers the method 
of converting old rags into sugar, and saw- 
dnst into breid; which detects the service of 
the huinble mossin cleaving and crumbling 
the rugzel rocks on which it chances to 
grow, by mmns of the oxalic acid which its 
roots contain; which observes the effect of 
sunlight in elaborating the juices of the 
fruits, and makes that sime sunlight a paint- 

of pietures; whith compounds a material 
which acts as an antidote to pain, and proves 
one of the greatest of auxiliaries in the ser- 





vice of humanity, under the name of chloro. 
form, which not only finds 


“ Tongues in trees, 
Books in the running brooks, sermons in scones.” 


but travels up 


“Through the measureless fields, 
Where the silver moon and the comet wheels.” 


and measures the magnitude of those lamps 
of God; will deal with higher than physical 
things, and learn to attach its sympathies 
with a moral law; securing for itself a nobler 
salvation than from the choke damp ofa 
mine, and inheriting a purer religion than 
the worship of organic compounds. 

Meantime, the elements wait on man, and 
combine to do him service; he hes made 
matter subservient to his will, and in this 
conquest of the material over the immaterial 
the world reada the idea of its advancing 
humanity. The lesson is one which lum- 
bles, because it points to a dependance on 
God, and suggests that there ave regious in- 
to which the mind will yet have to enter to 
learn its spiritual duties, and to connect 
them with its conquest of the world.—Jcpos 
itory. 





VULGARITY 


We would guard the young against the 
use of every word that is not perfectly 
proper. 
to no sentence that would put to the blush 
You kuow not the ten- 


Use no profane language—aliuds 
the most sensitive. 
dency of habitually using indecent and pro- 
f ne language. It may never be obiiterated 
from your hearts. When you grow up, you 
will find at your tongues end sume expres 
sions which you would not use for any 
money. It was one you learned when you 
was quite young. By being careful, you 
will save yourself agreat deal of mortifca- 
tion and sorrow. 
taken sick and become delirious. 

In these moments they have used the 
most vile and in Jecent language imaginable 

Wheu informed of it,after a restoration to 
health, they had no idea of the pa‘n they 


Good men have been 
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__ einen 
bad given their friends, and stated that they 
bad learned and repeated these expressions 
in childhood, and though years have passed 
since they had spoken a vile word, the early 
pressions in childhood had been indelibly 
stamped upcn the heart. Think of this ye 
who are tempted to use improper language, 
and never disgrace yourselves,— London Lit. 


im 


Gaz. 








MYSTERY. 
BY FANNY FORESTER. 


Life is alla mystery. The drawing of the 
breath, the beating of the pulse, the flowing 
We 


know that weare sentient beings, gifted with 


of the blood, none can comprehend. 


strange powers, intellectual and physical ; 


capable of acting, thinking, feeling, compa- 


ring, reasoning, and judging; but we do not 
know by what means we perform these dif- 
ferent functions, not even so much as to 
comprehend how the simplest thought is 
originated. The mind of an idiot—of one 
of the lower animals even—is a study too 
deep for us, The goings forth of the wind, 
the “ balancing of the clouds,” the living leaf 
bursting from the dead brown stem —al! pro- 
ceases of nature, however simple, are beyond 
the grasp of haman intellect. 

Each of us is a mystery to self, and to the 
fries that look upon us, 
and we know that, in that simple movement, 
a thousand little ass'stants are required ; but 


Weraise an arm, 


ve do not fully understand the philosophy 
of their application, and we are totally igno- 
rant of the grand principle, without ‘which 
Our friends, 
too, are complete mysteries tous. They are 
always acting as we are sure they would not; 
and they move about, comp'ete embodim: nts 
of mystery, with hearts almost wholly uncx- 


they are cold, unfeeling clay. 


plored, heads full of strange theories, and 
natures subject to incomprehensible impu‘» 
scs and caprices, 

Wi.h'n, without, around, we can compre- 
hen! notlLing; we cannot solve even the 





simplest thesis of nature, whether wrilten on 
the human constitution, or this earth, build- 
ed by the great Architect for our use. The 
past, to us, is chacs ; the present is a waking 


“ seeing. 


dream, in which, g, we sce not, and 
hearing, we hear not; and the future is 
wrapped in the deepest, the most impenetra- 
ble obscurity. 


for what purpose, we exist; nor what is to 


We know neither how, nor 


be the destiny of that principle within us 
which every heart-throb proclaims to be 
eternal. 


When we pause to think, our own shade 
ows may weil alarm us; and when we turn 
our dim, weak eyes, on our own ignorance, 
even to our paitial selves so palpable, we 
shall not dare to sneer at the wildest vegary 
that the human mind has ever engendered. 
Sneer! why, what know we—poor, puny, 
imbecile creatures that we are!—ef truth or 
falschood,save that moral iruth which stamps 
us the offspring of the Eternal; that un- 
our 
anchor while drifting on these da:k,unknown 


swerving trust which is our ouly safety- 


waters. There is none to selve the deep 
mystery of the things about us; but we feel, 
in the darkness, the clasp of a Strong Hand. 
Oh, may we never strive to east that Hand 
from us! 
Star. 
tween its light and our bewildered eyes !— 
midst of 
the mystery by which we are encompassed, 


In the far, far distance, burns one 
Oh, may we never raise a cloud be 


May we never, never forget, in the 


that “we are not our own;’’ that weare not 


gifted with the power of guiding ourselves; 
and may we yield the trust of childhood to 
the sure foot, the strong arm, and the all- 
seeing eye of Hira who made us what we 
are, and is leading us to the place where we 


may learn what we have been and shall be, 


Sinevian Purxvowenon.—A portion of 
a mountain in Tennessee, called Walden’s 
Ridge, sunk with a tremendous noise, a 
few days since. The gap in the timber 
is sixty or a hundred feet wide, and some 
two miles long. 
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vy For the Miscellany. 
TWO HOMES IN 1848, 


BY MARY B. JANES, 


The sun never rose brighter than on the 
18th birth-day of the heiress Lucy, the 
pride of an old time-worn castle, that stood 
within its walls of antique sculpture, tower- 
ing above the trees and frowning most un- 
sociably at its opposite neighbor, a broken 
down parapet in one of the most romantic 
glades of Old England. 

Ellerton castle was in 
preparation, a fele was to be given that eve- 
ning in honor of the fair Lucy. While 
stewards and house-keeper are all in a bus- 
tle with their clamorous acclamations of joy, 


an excitement of 


pacing up and down with the emblems ot 
their respective offices, we may slip out and 
The grounds were exten- 
Exoties 


survey the estate. 
sively and beautifully laid out. 
bloomed in profusion. Shrubbery grew there 
which had been planted many years before, 
until the stately trees had formed groves in 
every direction, through which the deer were 
bounding with a fleet step, and over the 
downs and fells the sheep grazed in luxuri- 
ant idleness. Birds found there a favorite 
haunt, and their responsive notes filled the 
air with rural melody , and on a_ hidden tree 
sat a Macaw parrot perfectly conscious of his 
dignity as one would suppose, from his 
screaming egotism. To give to the whole 
the completion of an English landscape 
stood the castle, with here and there, a bro- 
ken arch or crumbling pile. Its grey walls 
looked old fashioned enough, to be sure, in 
their gothic dress, reminding one of some de- 
mure old monk in hiscowl and robe of serge, 
but the twining flowers clung closely to the 
massive stone causing it no longer to look 
cold and prison like, but seemed a fit retreat 
for one so lovely as Lucy Ellerton. 

There never was a more joyous assem- 
blage, than was collected in the Castle that 
night. Ladivs in glittering court dresses,and 
gentlemen in dazzling uniform—the beauty 
and chivalry of the adjacent country, were 





the shrine of wealth 


there to pay homage at 
and beauty. 

Magnificent girandoles and candelabra, 
streaming with light revealed to the ey, 
every thing that could entrance the sense vi 
Carpets so soft and yielding, they seemed 
like down to the step,divans and tete a tetes 
that would have graced Buckingham palace. 
specimens of Mosaic, statuary of Paris's 
purest polish—marble tables covered with 
ponderous tomes. The walls were embe!). 
ished with paiutiugs representing the mest 
striking scenes in Lord Ellerton’s history: 
portraits of ancient heroes and reigning han 
ereigns—then all this was multiplied in the 
clearest mirrors, One would suppose hin. 
self gazing on some scene of enchantment 
the effect was so like magic. 

Music floated through the saloon, some 
times softly lulling the sense, at others stir. 
ring the soul with the warmest emotions. A 
gush of perfume from Elien’s parterre poured 
in through the open casements, filling the 
apartment, and almost overwhe!ming the 
guests with a flood of delicious scusations, 


Viands thatan epicure would covet, with 
wines and fruits from Oriental climescrowd: 
ed the board of the hospitable noblemen— 
The dawn of morning saw coaches filled 
with satisfied guests, ard attended by foot 
men in richly eaparisoned livery, rapid 
traversing the Park, while Lucy was in h 
bed of down, dreaming of doting friends aud 
her home of luxury. 

Night never stretched her leaden sceptre 
more in terror, than shedid over the home 
of Kathleen Moore, a hove] which stood 
alone in aremote glen of Ireland. The 
howlings of the blast were truly terrific as 
they swept by, peering into every crevice of 
that mud walled but, causing it literally te 
creak to its very foundation. A few leafless 
trees like giant skeletons were scattered over 
the fell, all corse-like as it was in its wind- 
ing sheet of snow, and on one of the trees 
sat an owl screeching to the night wind.— 
Seemingly the moon never shone in Ire! nd, 
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{orthe sky Was 80 obscured by clouds that 
every object was shrouded in darkness; but 
a pale light yet glimmered within Kathleen’s 
cottage. Whata shivering seizes the spirit, 
as the door turns on its hinges revealing to 
the gaze, the interior of that abode of sor- 
row ! 

Gaunt pestilence was stalking through the 
land and with its blighting breath had 
swept innumerable victims to the charnel 
house; had stolen the roses from youthful 
faces and left them blanched by the mildew of 
want, had quenched the fire of Beauty’s lus- 
trous eye, leaving it bloodshot and glaring 
with fierceness; had corrected the sympa- 
thies and hardened the hearts of many, who 
yet walked the sterile soil, like bloodless 
phantoms. There in one corner of an almost 
unfurnished room, upon a straw pallet is 
stretched the form of Edward Moore, in the 
last stage of pestilential fever. Though 
doomed to die, a serenity sat upon his brow, 
one bony hand clasped a bible and the other, 
already stiffeaed was raised toward heaven. 

In an opposite corner upon a similar 
eouch are two boys asleep! yes asleep! for- 
getfulness has for a while stolen upon their 
faculties. Their lipsare pale with hunger 
and their lank faces are shrivelled and ghast- 
ly; yet enduring patience is stamped upon 
them and they are fondly locked in each 
other’s arms—but starvation haunts their 
pillow, for ia their dreams, in suppressed, 
yet fitful tones they are murmuring, Bread! 

Near the father’s bed sits the mother, cold 
and shivering, holding within her arms a 
babe. A tear has frozen upon its cheek, and 
its form is like an icicle. Ah! it is dead— 
dear helpless one, thus early inured to sor- 
row! 

The mother lifts her transparent hand to 
revive, if possible the expiring wick of her 
lust taper, which throws a sudden flickering 
light about the room, and tells to her that 
the harpies of famine with the baleful breeze 
of their pestiferous wings, have sent the 
death chill upon her heart’s idols. Oh! how 
frantically she gazes upgn her bale, then 
upon her husband, how her eyes dilate; every 
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nerve in her frame actsin its utmost tension 
—she siarts up in all the “tearless energy of 
woe,” and clasps her dead darling still 
closer, her shadowy form moving with a> 
tonishing precision, she paces the floor and 
begins wailing one of those plaintive airs go 
peculiarly adapted to that sorrow-stricken 
land—then wildly shrieking she lays her 
child beside its father and rushing forth 
from the door, her cries are borne upon the 
blast. 

When day breaks upon the scene it dis 
closes two fatherless boys, huddling in tea» 
ful despair round a maniac mother. 

‘These are no fancy sketches, who that has 
observed the extravagance and dissipation 
of the Court of St James, and the wretched 
ness and want of Evin’s sons, will say thas 
these were not scenes from real life? 


en 


FIDELITY. 


Never forsake a friend. 
gather around—when sickness falls on the 
heart—when the world is dark and chee» 


When evemies 


less—is the time to try true friendship. The 
heart that has been touched will redouble 
its efforts when the friend is sad or in trou- 
ble. Adversity tries true friendship. They 
who turn from the scene of distress, betray 
their hypocrisy, and prove that interest only 
If you have a friend who 
loves you—who has studied your interest 


moves them. 


and happiness, be sure you sustain him in 
adversity. Let him feel that his former 
kindness was appreciated, that his love was 
not thrown away. Leal fidelity may be 
rare, but exists in the heart. Who has not 
seen and felt its power? They only deny 
its worth and power who have never either 
loved a friend or labored to make him bhap- 
py The good and kind, the affectionate 
and virtuous, see and feel this heavenly prin- 
ciple. {They would sacrifice wealth and 
happiness to promote the happiness of oth 
ers, and in return, they receive the reward 
of their love in sympathizing hearts and 
countless favors; when they have bees 
brought low by distress and adversity. 
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GEOLOGY, 


It has been supposed by many that the 
action of the mighty power, whatever it may 
be, by which the surface of the earth has 
been so materially modified, was confined to 
the early existence of our planet, and, like 
the spirit of prophecy, has long since passed 
away. But the researches of modern science 
show that this opinion is incorrect, and that 
the same causes which have elevated the 
West Indies and thousands of other islands, 
times, are still in operation in 

Sut a few years since it was 
by competent observers, thet 


ancient 


modern d: 


in 
ys. 
ascertained, 
the western coest of Chili had been raised. 
in the space of a few days, two to nine feet, 
over an area of more than 100,000 square 
gnijes; end thet the eoast of Norway has 
buen for many years gradually rising from 
the sen isevident, from the constant shoaling 
of the water on the sea shore, although this 
alevation is so gradual as not to be perceiv- 
ed by the inhabitants. 

But the most conclusive proof on record 
of the alow and gradu 
pression of laree tracts of country, may be 
*y of the temple of Jupiter 


al elevation and de- 
found in the histo 
Serepis, an ancient pagen teuple in South- 
ern Itely. 
reetod at some distence fram the shore; but, 


by the sinking of the ground on which it! 


ie . sn 
ling animal, Similar appearances have been 


atood, it wee so forsubmerged that the stone 
pillars of the portico were thirteen feet un- 
der water. Here tl 
parts of tho columns which were under wa- 
ter, were deeply corroded by the action of 


ey remained until those 


thie water, and a peculiar species of boring 
worm, which attacks the marble as the ze- 
redo attacks the sides of a ship. After hav- 
ing remained in this situation for centuries, 
the whole shore, temple and all, were 
raised so much, that the columns already 
mentioned WERE LIFTED BEYOND THE AC- 
riwNn CF THR water, and left. as firm and 
ececton their pedestals as if nothing had 
happened. 

Nor is it only on one portion of the earth’s 
surfice that these changes have taken place. 


This steueture was originally e- | 


—_.. 
We find evidences of a slow and gradual 
change in the relative position of land and 
water, in almost every part of the world 
which the foot of the traveler has ever visit. 
ed; and nowhere are these changes more 
evident than in our own country. From 
the absence of volcanoes, many have Sup. 
posed that this country has maintained jtg 
ptimitive form, and has eseaped those yio- 
lent shocks so common in many parts of the 
world ; but a more careful examination of 
the subject will show that this opinion is 
entirely unfounded. From Sandy Hook to 
New Orleans, there is a formation extending 
from the sea, back from ten to forty miles, 
consisting principally of sand, very level, tres 
from stones, and containing, in many places, 
large beds of shells, coral, limestone, and 
shell conglomerate, showing that this whole 
tract, to the depth of fifty, and, in some in- 
stances, to eighty feet, has been formed vx- 
DER WATER. 

The whole of Florida lies on a bed of 
shell and coral limestone; and, in many 
parts of the country, clam shells have been 
dug up, so perfect in form, that the eva 
could not distinguish them from the ordinae 
ry kind, while the interior of the shell ha 





been filled with caleareous matter,which bag 
assumed the appearance of perfect marble, 
showing the vast period that must have e- 
lapsed since the shell was occupied by a live 


| found in many other parts of the country — 
On the shores of Connecticut River, a log of 


in digging a well, forty 


HS 


| wood was found, 
} feet beneath the surface, showine that at 
| least that much of soil had been deposited 
A large bed of 
clams was found many feet beneath the sur- 
face, while they were excavating for tho 
| Erie Canal, in the vicinity of the city of 
| Rochester; and most persons who have vis- 
ited Niaga 
the cliffs of that far-famed eataract are filled 
with fossil shelis perfectly solidified, hut yet 
retaining their original form to the minutes 
and most delicate parts ; showing that they 
were not transported into their present posi- 


ta 
since the tree had grown. 


ra, have not failed to observe that 


| 
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tion by a CVRRENT OR FLOOD, bat died and 


wore buried beneath a covering GRADUALLY 
pepostrep over them. A still further proof 
of the elevation of that section of our coun- 
tre is found in the fact, that in many parts 
of its course, the St. Lawrence shows two or 
three shores elevated one over the other, ri- 
sing fifty or sixty feet above the present high 
water mark, and as distinctly marked by the 
action of the water on the cliffs, and by a 
line of water-worn pebbles, as the present 
chore. On the summit of the Catskill 
Mountains, more than two thousand feet 
above the Hudson, lie immense beds of con- 
glomerate, known a8 PUDDING STONE, compo- 
sed of irregular masses of gravel and stone, 
from a few owmees to many pounds in 
weight, the whole firmly cemented together 
by mud impregnated with oxide of iron, 
proving most clearly that these mountains 
were once the bed of the ocean, or of a vast 
inland sea, and have been raised to their 
present position by some mighty con- 
vulsion. The vast numbers of boulders 
of basalt seattered over the shores of Con- 
necticut and Long Island, with their surfa- 
ces deeply worn by the action of running 
water, seern to indicate that they have been 
borne from the Highlands to their present 
position, a8 no stones of a similar kind are 
found in their native beds in any nearer lo- 
cality. The vast beds of coal, gypsum, and 
salt, found in so many of the Middle and 
Western States, seem to indicate that those 
countries must have been covered with wa- 
ter while those immense beds were in the 
process of formation ; and the period of time 
necessary for this purpose may be judged of 
from the great depth of the beds of sand- 
stone, clay, and limestone, with which they 
ure covered, 


Similar appearances are found in France 
and England, indicating greater changes in 
their character than any that have occurred 
All parts of 
England abound in huge hills of basalt— 
which is but another term for lava—and im- 
mense dykes, stretchihg from sea to sea, and 
often fifty to sixty feet wide ; while the re- 


within the memory of man. 





mains of savriANs and other animals of the 
crocodile tribe, show that the country was 
once, in whole or in part, the bed of an in- 
land sea, inhabited by animals totally differ- 
ent from any species known at the present 
day. A few years since, the skeleton of one 
of these animals was found in the southern 
part of England, ninety-seven feet in length, 
with a body of greater size than that of an 
elephant. Clothed with a corresponding 
mass of flesh, such an animal must have ex- 
ceeded the weight of at least one hundred ot 
the largest of modern crocodiles—no unapt 
illustration of the Behemoth so graphically 
described by Job. The present site of the 
city of Paris, as well as the whole valley of 
the Seine, was once the bed of a vast fresh- 
water lake, filled with fish and shells of a 
class totally different from any known mod- 
ern species, and whose remains have been 
buried beneath the sand and clay, to serve 
as a record of their existence to unborn mil- 
lions. 

Hundreds of species of shells and fishes, 
unlike any known class of modern times, 
have been exhumed in perfect preservation, 
showing that they could not have been 
drifted into their present position by any 
tide or current, but must have lived and died 
on the spot where they are found; other- 
wise various species would have been 
found lying together, and more or less muti- 
lated, as the necessury result of any violent 
motion. 

No truth which geological investigation 
has ever made known, is more astonishing, 
or more difficult to account for, than the faet 
that our earth was, at one period of her his- 
tory, peopled by animals of a character wide- 
ly different from those now occupying it; 
and that this diversity of species belongs not 
to a single class only, but includes birds, an- 
imals, and fish. All have heard of the mam- 
moth, whose gigantic skeleton has been 
found in many parts of our country, and 
whose bones have been exhibited in various 
collections of natural history. 

In 1789, an animal of the elephant spe- 
on the 


cies was found imbedded in ice 
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northern shores of Siberia. In size, it much 
exceeded the largest elephant,had very curved 
tusks of great size, but in other respects 
much resembled the common Asiatic ele- 
phant, except in one particular—it was cov- 
ered with a dense coat of hair, the under 
part fine and close, the outer coat a foot or 
more in length. No living specimen of this 
animal has ever been seen, nor has any men- 
tion ever been made of it in history. Yet 
its flesh was so well preserved in the solid 
ice, that, when thawed, it became the food 
of the wolves and other wild animals. The 
akeleton is now in the Museum at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and is the only known specimen of 
the kind in existence. How such an animal 
could have gained subsistence in the frozen 
regions of Siberia, or have endured the heat 
of the south, where alone its food could be 
obtained, is a question not easily solved. 
The remains of another animal, now ex- 
tinct, known as the megalotherium, have 
been found in the plains of South America, 
and, by their immense size and strange pro- 
portions, have excited the greatest astonish- 
ment. The length of this animal about 
equalled that of the elephant,but it was sev- 
eral feet less in height ; but the weight and 
solidity of its frame may be judged of from 
the fact, that while the thigh-bone of the el- 
ephant is never more than six or eight inch- 
es in circumference, that of the megalothe- 
rium measured eighteen inches at the cen- 
tre, and twenty-seven at the upper part, 
where it enters the hip-joint; while the 
space across the pelvis, or from outside to 
outside of the hip-bones, exceeded stx Feet! 
From its enormecus claws, more than three 
fest in length, and its massive grinding 
teeth, it appears to have lived upon plants 
and roots, dug up from the swamps and 
shores of the tropics. Great numbers of the 
skeletons of fossil animals have been dug 
up in various parts of England. Among 
these may be mentioned the 1GUANADON, 
somewhat resembling the modern crocodile, 
but more than rovur times as long, and large 
in proportion. The skeleton of one of these 
animals was found a few ycars since by 





Mantel], in the south of England, viia 
measured NINETY-SEVEN FEET in length, and 
in height exceeded the tallest elephant— 
Another of the same class is termed the 
THYOSAURUS, OF FISH-LIZARD, 80 called from 
its partaking of the character both of the 
fish and the lizard ; having the general ap 
pearance of a lizard, but instead of legs, be- 
ing furnished with powerful fins, by whic 
it was enabled to pass over the water with 
great rapid'ty. This animal must have ap 
tained the length of thirty-five or forty fee 
and from its size, strength, and agility, mug 
have been an object of general terror, 

Of the birds of an antediluvian age, by 
few fossil remains have ever been diseoy. 
ered. Their peculiar habits would naturaljy 
prevent their being entombed by any sud. 
den catastrophe, and their skeletons, lying 
on the surface, and exposed to the action of 
the weather, would soon be decompored,and 
resolved into their original elements. bus 
that there were birds coeval with the masto- 
don and the mammoth, and whose sizcs ag 
much exceeded that of modern birds as those 
animals surpassed the quadrupeds of the 
present age, has been fully established. 

Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst Collega 
one of the most distinguished scholars of our 
country, a few years since discovered the 
footprints of a mammoth bird embedded in 
solid sandstone, on the banks of the Com 
necticut, near Northampton. These foot 
pints were sixTEEN INCHES long, much te 
sembling in form the track of the ostrich,but 
more than double its length. The diviance 
between the steps or tracks indicated that 
the bird must have had legs six feet in 
length, and, from the depth of the in pread 
sion made in the soft mud, must have 
weighed at least rive nuNDRED povnxrs— 
These footprints appear to have becn made 
on the shore of the river, in a sand tolerably 
firm, and then to have been covered with a 
deposit of sand and coarse gravel, which, tn 
the course of time, hardened into stone, and 
thus preserved, for future ages, this sTEREO 


TYPED IMPRESSION of the history of ancient 
days. 
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SHOULD THE THEATRE BE EN- 
COURAGED ? 


A REPORT BY J. C. BAUGHMAN. 

Tas Report was read before the Youne 
Mey’s Society, Detroit. This Society, we 
take pleasure in saying, is unsurpassed by 
guy in the country, whether reference be 
bad to its intellectual strength, or the moral 
worth of its members—[Ep. Mis.]} 

REPORT. 

Carlyle says—“ With us, the question 
about the moral tendency of the Theatre 
isnow generally consigned to the medita- 
tion of debating clubs, and speculative so- 
cieties of young, men, under age.” But 


with the possible chance of Mr. Carlyle’s 
never coming within the knowledge of our 
humble meditations and decisions to criti- 
cise them, and with the almost certain pros- 
pect of being placed, through his influ- 
ence, in the category of speculative, debat- 
ing club members, under age, we must difier 


from Mr. Carlyle in all his literary glory. 
His pursuits have shut his eves, his ears, and 
his heart, to the glaring, and erying, immoral 
tendencies of theatrical representations of 
the present day, and certainly his vast read- 
ing could not have led him into an investi- 
gation of that class of history, or he could 
have artived at no other conclusion, then that | 
if the Theatre has ever been a source of | 
moral or intellectual benefit, it has degener- 
ated to the panderer of men’s sensual facul- 
ties—the infatuating leader of their minds 
from the path of rectitude and virtue. 

The earlier history of the stage, has so 
little to do with the bearing of the present 
gubjec', that it will in no wise benefit our 





purpose to enter into a chronological detail 
of it rise and progress. 
There is no doubt, that the design of its 


formation was a beneficial one, but its his- | 


tory shows that it was not, nor could it be, 


long carried out with that design. 


The first conmpanies, for acting upon the 
stage, of which we have any account, were 


established five hundred years before Christ, 
Thespis, it is said, treated the subject of 
History in his representations, while Tuesa- 
rian attacked the vices and absurdities of 
the people. 

As this did not so well please their hearts, 


| consciences, and tastes, it soon led into fic- 


titious representations, 


Its detrimental influence, began immedi- 
ately to be felt, and it was opposed by some 
of the wisest statesmen of Athens, among 
whom was Solon,—for said he, “if we ap- 
plaud falsehood in our public exhibitions, it 
will insinuate itself into our most sacred 
engagements,’ But what Solon depreca- 
ted, he had not the power to suppress. 

And thus, the Theatre lived on always, 
with more or less of the same baneful ef- 
fect. Its history in England commences ag 
early as the Conquest. The representations 
of that age and people are described as of a 
more holy kind, such as miracles of the con- 
fessora, martyrdom of the saints, fall of man, 
and eve of the incarnation and resurrection 
of Christ. These exhibitions were made in 
a manner so ridicnlous and gross, as to favor 
libertinism and infidelity ; it continued thus 
until the time of the Puritans, when a stop 
was put to theatrical performances, which 
remained for thirteen years, after that time 
no less than nineteen play-houses were sim- 
ultaneously opened, in the city of London, 
a city with a population one-sixth of its 
present number of inhabitants, and which 
five Theatres now, amply supply with their 
fascinating temptations, an abundant work 
for moralists. At that time, females never 
took part in the plays, nor did they ever 
appear at their representations, without 
masks, behind which blushing modesty had 
need to hide itself, from a great deal of act 
and expression, that those circumstances 
gave license to. Civilization, has placed 
woman upon the stage, not we fear, to make 
her more modest in that position, judging 
from some of the attitudes she favors the 
delighted public with. But ladies, now, 
look out boldly on the scene, and blush be- 
hind their fans, It is true, their presence 
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has had the effect to soften much that was 
gross, in the language of old and standard 
dramatic literature, but there is a great deal 

, there yet, that must continually reach mgd- 
est sensibility, through both the eyes and 
the ears. 

The history of the Theatre in Germany, 
embraces a period of much later commenc- 
ment than that of almost any other country; 
they, at its introduction, looked upon it as 
full of excellencies. And were extravagant 
in their applause and admiration of it—held 
it to be the organ for improving the hearts 
and minds of men—a sort of lay pulpit—a 
worthy ally of the sacred desk, and perhaps, 
éven better fitted to exalt some of our noble 
feelings ; for, reasoned they, its objects are 
more varied ; because it speaks to us through 
many channels,—addressing itself to the 
sight, by its beautiful decorations,—to the 
ear, by its musical harmonies—to the heart 
and imagination, by its poetical embellish- 
ments. But the anxious scrutiny that was 
devoted to its concerns by inquiring minds 
of the highest order, proved to the investi- 
gating German, that, although the thing was 
very beautiful and captivating in theory, its 
practical results wore a different hue, and the 
effect was, that the Theatre in Germany fell 
to the standard of those in other nations. 

The French, Italian, and Spanish Thea- 
tres, are not, nor have they ever been, held 
up as model schools of refined dramatic lit- 
erature, and their moral teachings are of a 
class with those received from the elegant 
and fashionable gambling palaces of Paris, 
and places of like innocent amusement, to 
that sedate and moral people. 
~ It is true, the Stage of Spain, is immor- 
talized, in Lope de Vega, the Spanish 
Shakspeare ; but he is as badly used by his 
representatives as Shakspeare on the Eng- 
lish Stage. 

Our American Theatre, is a compound of 
all these; its age is so youthful, that all 
know its history, who have been interested 
in its effects. But how precocious is it in 
the hereditary sins of its ancestors. Does 
it aid the advancement of Literature to an 





overbalancing of the evils it inflicts on g,.:. 
ety, isan important question to ask am 
selves. We will first examine how far it 
tends to advance that branch of literature 
with which it is immediately connected . 

Shakspeare, Lope De Vega, Schiller 
Goldsmith, and others, have lent their bril. 
liant genius to aid in its advancement, apj 
in that attempt have given immortal gems 
to the literary world, which are ever che: 
ished there ; but their representations on thy 
stage are like the master piece of painting 
placed in a light so badly reflected upon it, 
that all beautiful and correct effect of colyr. 
ing or character, is entirely lost to the ob. 
server. What is there elegant or thrill; 
in the writings of Shakspeare that is yo; 
only lost to sense, but made ridiculous, i, 
nine eases out of ten, through the entire 
lack of its appreciation by our actors. And 
how often do they commit in our very midsi, 
the horrible double tragedy of murdering 
both his heroes and his plays. 


“5 


There are many circumstances attendant 
in the paraphernalia of Theatrical represen- 
tations, that disturb the imagination into 
binding itself to the reality of the picture ; 
and which also very materially clog the 
imagination of the dramatic writer. For 
he must consult the machinist and scene- 
painter, to learn what of his burning 
thoughts, can glow before the public ; and 
when he places his hero upon the stage, and 
makes him to pace the street of some vast 
city, he reaches in the prospective of the 
scenery, mansions where he may like that 
in Hogarth’s picture, (if some fair damsel 
should favor him with the material, light his 
pipe at the upper-story window. 

He may see in his walk, castles of solid 
masonry, with gates of iron closed against 
all intruders and defended by formidable 
war-dogs, whose open mouthed ferocity 
threaten to annihilate him, but which sway, 
and tremble at his heroic approach. 

There is no accounting for all the phi'o- 
sophical, astronomical and geographical phe- 
nomena, that agitate this mimic wor!s to 
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the discomfiture of kings, kuights, philoso- 
Josophers, and priests. 

We have heard of the rock, which should 
fiy from its firm base, as soon as would the 
here of the “Lady of the Lake,” crumbling 
beneath his weight—-laying Fitz-James 
prostrate at the feet of his magnanimous 
foe, Rhoderick Dhu, and have seen the ar- 
row which William Tell selected with so 
much care, (and which but for the consider- 
ation of the tyrant Gesler in pointing out 
his mistake, he would have shot feather fore- 
most,) glance on an obtruding tree, and 
fly to the inanifest danger of the orchestra, 
into their verv midst, when strange to tell, 
the apple was immediately produced, trans- 





fixed by the arrow, and the boy was saved. 
Well might Gesler exclaim, “ unequalled | 
archer !”” 

We have remarked at the hardy indi‘fer- 
ence that would have done honor to the fire 
king himself, with which an attendant has 
euried out, by the red-hot euds, the glow- 
ing instruments, with which the crucl Her- 
bert had attempted to put out the eyes of 
the sweet Prince Arthur. 

It isalse astonishing to ohserve how well 
bred the elements are,—how respectfully 
they wait upon the bidding of man—with 
what deference they remain silent until their 
approach is duly apnounced. A lady that 
sat in the solitude of evening anxiously 
awaiting the expected one, when she esud- 
denly exclaims, what a fearful night—how 
strongly blows the wind! when old Boreas 
acted his part with a right good will, that 
threatened to demolish the swaying walls 
of that castellated dwelling. Presently, she 
hears above the howling of the blast, ap- 
proaching footsteps, and with a penetration 
and refraction of vision, quite unattainable 
by common mortals, she sees her lover ap- 
preaching from the right, while he at the 
same time is entering at the left. 

We see in the eupernumaries of the stage, 


4 class of philosophers of the stoie school, 
that quite outdo those of ancient Greece or 





Reme—men who look unappalled at the 
most terrific engagements, between regi- 


eT 


menta, battalions, and companies of two or 
three gallant soldiers, on a side—unmored 
as marble at the tragic death seene—indif- 
ferent to the terrible reverses of fortune which 
they continually behold around them—im- 
pervious to the calls of innocence in danger, 
are not even terrified, to the disturbing of 
a muscle, at the immortal bug-bear ghost of 
departed humanity ; and so well prepared 
io die are they, that they can fall with an 
unblenched check, even if the uifortunate 
musket guilty of the murderous deed, 
thiough accident, utter no voice of thunder. 


We have never known there but one in- 
stance, in which any spirit of valor, unbe- 
coming a hero was exhibited, and that was 
in the victim of Mrramonra’s ire, who look- 
ed on the preparation for his torture, with 
im- per-turb-a-ble gravity, until the tree, to 
which he was bound a ¢aptive, accidentally 
took fire, and the hero ran off the stage, 
carrying ov his back the burning tree, with 
an effect that almost upset the stern gravity 
of the dusky sav@ge himself, and with lan- 
guage and action so natural, as to eal] forth 
a round of applanse from the audience. 

We are not of those who believe the the- 
atre tends, in any material degree, to ad- 
vance literature. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred who give it the encouragement of 
their patronage,look upon it as a mere place 
of amusement, and atiends for no other pur- 
pose. They do not expect to find in the 
actor, a gentleman of refined literary tastes 
or moral sympathies, and would think it 
quite incompatible with his profession, to 
possces a trait of character that would net 
permit him to descend to any level, for their 
gratification, 

Friends of the stage argue, that it should 
have proper encouragement to make it a 
moral good, an intellectual benefit, and a 
source of refined amusement. No doubt this 
would be a good object to start with; but 
experience has proved that it is not in the 
practical nature of the thing, to gain that 
perfection. And why? Because the fascie 
nating excitement of theatrical exhibition is 
a reacting principle, aud, therefore, if kept 
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up, it becomes the engrossing pleasure of | profession so much beneath his capability 


the mind, from which it cannot turn at will, 
and look calmly upon the common-place 
circumstances with which it is surrounded, 
‘and which are so eminently necessary to its 


proper and intelligent existence. 


Its effects on the moral nature are to freeze 
ap all the warmth and softness of generous 
love in that nature, and to make the heart 
the centre of unsocial indulgence, 


What would be its effects on society, in 
the form most approved by moralists, or 
valued by the literati? It must still be 
clothed with the excitement of its represent- 
ation ; for, divest it of that, and in the best 
form in which its friends would have it pla- 
ced, it would not have the advantages now 
ofiered for moral or literary improvement,and 
would live a sickly existence, or die a natu- 
ral death. . 

The popular literature would take the 
dramatic form, er would be in no-presenta- 
ble shape. 

Columbus could not ® made to discover 
America, without a series of thrilling adven- 
tures. 

To satisfy the requirements of the Chris- 
tian world, the Bible must necessarily be 
dramatized. Good King David would have 
to lead the orchestra, and Miriam to dance 
with the cymbal and the harp, for the grati- 
fication of the moral public. 


It is obvious to the candid mind, who will 
thoroughly investigate the subject, that the 
theatre cannot be made what is desired by 
its intelligent supporters; and it is more 
than probable that our intelligent supporters 
will make this incontrovertible, before they 
throw the subject out of their hands, for you 
to pass a decision on its merits. 


We now come back to the subject of the- 
atrical representation as it now exists, and of 
its effects on the character and lives of its 
actors. That the profession is a degrading 
one, in the social view of society, and on 
the minds and hearts of its members, is a 
fact no one will deny. Shakspeare himself 
deprecated the fortuna that placed him in a 





in the sonnet— 


“Oh! for my sake, do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmless ceed, 

Thot did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means, which public manners breeg * 


The circumstances and associations with 
which he was surrounded, led Shakspeare, 
strong-minded as he was, into excesses fyoy, 
which he never fully recovered. 

The language of the verse will not be lost 
in application to actors of the present day. 
How many are living by public means,w hich 
public manners breed, a life of reckless and 
unprincipled association, who might have 
beep, under other circumstances, honoreble 
and useful citizens, 

There are some exceptions to this, but ye- 
ry few, and not very decided ones. 

The theatre will be encouraged by thoso 
who wish to see female modesty and virtue, 
a trait highly characteristic of her connection 
with the stage—who wish to see the immac- 
ulate danseuse, in “ ful) dress,’ perform her 
entertaining and refining evolutions, the 
fascinations of her diffident grace, and (if 
artistically laid on) the charming effect of 
her crimson blushes. 


The theatre should not be enconraged by 
those who do not wish te see vice of every 
form conglomerated into an irresistible mass 
—by those who do not wish to see man, de- 
feating the anxious wishes of friends, thiow 
off every moral restraint, and plunge soul 
and body into dissolute and selfish giat fica- 
tion—by those who do not wish to see the 
husband, whose wife, at home, is waiting in 

ympathetic sorrow at the press of matiers 
that confine him at his place of business, 
while he sits complacently tossing bouquets 
to Mademoiselle the danseuse, or engaged in 
something worse—by those who do net wish 
to see the respectful relation of father and 
son destroyed—witness the disgraceful sight 
of both taking their glass of brandy at the 
same bar, and confiding to each other their 
uvholy opinious, or their lewd adventures ix 
the gallery. 
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The theatre should not be encouraged by 
those who regard the welfare and proper 
training of youth. They are most suscepti- 
ble of its evil influence. It prepares them 


more fally to embrace more recklessly the 
other temptations with which it is always as- 
gciated, and which are dependent upon it. 
The cut-glass rows of amber, ruby, and 
crystal poison, are always there, before his 
excited imagination, to lure him to their de- 


gtructive gratification. 
How often does the profligate, licentious, 


and criminal man commence his course un- 
der the influence of the theatre, in placing 
before his impetuous temperament, a model 
of emulation in the distorted character of 
the stage, which the young are too likely to 

pursue with eagerness, and which can only 
lead them from the safe and beaten track of 
duty, into error and destruction. 





CARLYLE ON THE OPERA. 

The London Keepsake, for 1852, contains 
ap article by Carlyle. He has not sent 
something that was at hand, or thrown off 
anything on the spur of the moment, but 
get himself to write down to his company, 
and do his best in that way. The paper is 
written in the character of a travelling and 
philosophical American, who pours forth his 
thoughtson the opera; the topies being the 
deterioration of music as an art, ihe small 
beneficial result that follows so much outlay 
and sucha combination of artistical skill, 
the amount of training bestowed on the 
gingers and dancers, greater than which pro- 
duces great men, and the company vefore 
the eurtain, together with reflections there- 
aneat. It isa piece of forcible description, 
and of thoughtful though perhaps rather 
one-sided reflection. As we heard it re- 
marked a few days ago by a shrewd critic, 
Carlyle is never so much himself as when he 
appears in the character of another—for ex- 
ample, in that of the strolling lecturer, who 
left with his unpaid lodging-house keeper a 
denunciation of modern philanthropists, or 





in that of the correspondent whose letiers he 
quotes ir the Life of Sterling. In the dis 
guise of a Yankee philosopher he thus 
breaks out, after some serious and highly- 
wrought prefatory phrases on the glories of 
true music, while yet true music partook of 
the divine:—J/nternational. 


“Of the account of the Haymarket Opera 
my account, in fine, is this: Lustres, cande- 
labras, painting, gilding at discretion; a hall 
as of the Caliph Alraschid, or him that 
commanded the slaves of the Lamp; a hall 
as if fitted up by the genics, regardless of 
expense. Upholstery and the outlay of 
human capital, could do tio more, Artists, 
too, as they are called, have been got togeth- 
er from the ends of the world, regardless 
likewise of expense, to do dancing and sing- 
ing, some of them even geniuses of their 
craft. One singer in particular, called Colet- 
ti, or some such name, seemed to the, by the 
cast of his face, by the tones of his voice, by 
his general bearing, so far as'I could read it, 
to be a man of deepyand ardent sensibilities, 
of delicate intuitions, just sympathies; origi- 
nally an almost poctic soul,or man of genius, 
as we termit; stamped by Nature as capable 
of far other work than squalling here, like 
a blind Samson to make the Philistines sport! 
Nay, all of them had aptituces, perhaps of a 
distinguished kind; and must, by their own 
and other people’s labor, have got a train- 
ing equal or superior in toilsomeness, earnest 
assiduity, and patient travail, to what breeds 
men to the most arduous trades, I speak 
not of kings’ grandees, or the like show- 
figures; but few soldiers, judges, men of let- 
ters,can have had such pains taken with 
them. The very bailet girls, with their 
muslin saucers round them, were perhaps 
little short of miraculous; whirling and spin- 
ning there in strange mad vortexes, and then 
suddenly fixing themselves motionless, each 
upon her left or right great-toe, with the 
other leg stretched out at an angle of ninety 
degrees—as if you had suddenly pricked in- 
to the floor, by one of their points, a pair, or 
rather a multitudinous cohort, of mad_ rest» 
lessly jumping and clipping scissors, and so 
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bidden them rest, with opened blades, and 
stand still, in the Devil’s name! 

A truly notable motion; marvellous, al- 
most miraculous, were not the people there 
80 used toit. Motion peculiar to the Opera; 
perhaps the ugliest, and surely one of the 
most difficult, ever taught a female creature 
in this world, Nature abhors it; but Art 
does at least admit it to border ou the impos- 
sible. One little Cerito, or Taglioni the 
Second, that night when I was there, made 
of India-rubber, or filled with hydrogen 
gas, and inclined by positive levity to bolt 
through the ceiling; perhaps neither Semira- 
mis nor Catherine the Second had bred her- 
self so carefully. Such talent, and such 
martyrdom of training, gathered from the 
four winds, was now here, to do its feat, and 





be paid for it. Regardless of expense, in- 
deed! The purse of Fortunatus seemed to, 
have opened itself, and the divine art of | 
Musical Sound and Rhythmic Motion was 
welcomed with an explosion of all the mag- 
nificenees which the other arts, fine and 
coarse, could achieve. For you are to think 
of some Rossini or Bellini in the rear of it, 
too;to say nothing of the Stanfields, and 
hosts of scene-painters, machinists,engincers, 
enterprisers—fit to have taken Gibraltar, 
written the History of England, or reduced 
Ireland into Industrial Regiments, had they 
60 set their minds to it! 

“Alas, and of all these notable or notice- 
able human talents, and excellent perse- 
verances and ‘energies, backed by mountains 
of wealth, and led by the divine art of 
Music and Rhythm vouchsafed by Heaven 
to them and us, what was to be the issue 
here this evening? An hour’s amusement, 
not amusing either, but wearisome and 
dreary, toa high-dizened select populace of 
male and female persons, who seemed to me 
not worth much amusing! Could any one 
have pealed into their hearts once, one true 
thought, and glimpse of Self-vision: “High- 
dizened most expensive persons, Aristocracy 
so called, or best of the World, beware, be- 


_upholsteries, and the human fine arts 





ware what proofs you give of bitterness and 


bestness!” and then the salutary pang of 


conscience in reply: “A select Popuin 
with money in its purse, and drilled g litte 
by the posture-maker: good Heayens! if 
that were what, here and every where tn 
God’s Creation, Lam? Anda wor all 
dying because I am, and show myself t be 
and to have long been, even that? J, bn, 
the carriage, the carriage; swift! Let me » 
home in silence, to reflection, perhaps , 


i w 


sackcloth and ashes!’ This, and not anos. 
ment, would have profited those high dj, 
ened persons. 

“Amusement, at any rate, they did na 
get from Euterpe and Melpomene. Tig 
two Muses, seut for, regardless of expens. | 
could see, were but the vehicle of a kind. 
service which I judged to he Paphian rathy. 
Young beauties of both sexes used the) 
opera-giasses, you could notice, not entirely 
And it must a 
owned the light, in this explosion of all th 
and 
coarse, was magical; and made your fair ong 
an Armida—if you liked her better so. Nay, 
certain old Improper-Females (of quality,) 
in their rouge and jewels, even these looked 
some reminiscence of enchantment; ay 
saw this and the other lean domestic Daudy 
with icy smile on his old worn face; this 
¥ 
Mahogany, or the like foreign Diguitary, 


for locking at the stage. 


and the other Marquis Singedelomme,} ri 


tripping into the boxes of said females, yriv- 


ning there awhile with dyed mustachios and 
macassar-oi] graciosity, and then tripping 
out again; and, in fact, I pereéived that Col 
letti and Cerito and the Rhythniic Arts wow 
a mere accompaniment here. 


“Wonderful to see; and sad, if you bad 
eyesle Do but think of it, Cleopatra 
threw pearls into her drink, in mere wa: 
which was reckoned foolish of her, bus 
here had the Modern Aristocracy of mea 
brought the divinest of its Arts, heavenly 
Music itself; and, piling all the upholsieries 
and ingenuities that other human art could 
do, had lighted them into a bonfire to ill 
minate an hour’s flirtation of Singedelomma 
Mahogany, and these improper pero! 
Never in Nature had I seen such wasie be 
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fore. O Colletti, you whose inborn melody, 
gnce of kindred as I judged to ‘the Melodies 
eternal,’ might have valiantly weeded out 
this and the other false thing from the ways 
of men, and made a bit of God’s creation 
more melodious—they have purchased you 
away from that; chained you to the wheel 
of Prince Mahogany’s chariot, and here you 
make sport fora macassar Singedelomme 
and his improper-females past the prime of 
life! Wretched spiritual Nigger, oh, if you 
had some genius, and were not a born Nig- 
get with mere appetite for pumpkin, should 
you Lave endured such a lot? I Jament for 
you beyond all other expenses. Other ex- 

nses are light; youare the Cleopatra’s 
pearl that should not have been flung into 
Mahogany’s claret-cup. And Rossini, too, 
and Mozart and Bellini—Oh, Heavens, when 
I think that Music too is condemned to be 
mad and to burn herself, to this end, on 
such a funeral pile—your celestial Opera- 
house grows dark and infernal to me! Be- 
hind its glitter stalks the shadow of Eternal 
Death; through it too I look not ‘up into 
the divine eye, as Richter has it, ‘but down 
into the bottomless eyesockgt’—not up 
towards God, Heaven, and the Throne of 
truth, but too truly down towards Falsity, 
Vacuity, and the Dwelling-place of Ever- 
lasting Despair.’ 





ALWAYS HAPPY, 


In France, not many years ago,there lived 
a young lad, who had arrived at that age at 
which it was necessary to make choice of 
some occupation by which to earn his liv- 
ing, and who was intensely desirous of 
choosing that which should most contribute 
to his happiness in the world. He was not 
an ambitious youth; he did not wish to be 
great, or wise, or rich, but only to be hap- 
py. His parents had chosen a trade for 
him, but it did not please him. He wished 
to be a ehemist ; the reason of his wish was, 
that i. the neighborhood lived a chemist and 
druggist, a cheerful and amiable man, whose 





pleasant face and constant good-humor in- 
spired our young friend with the idea that 
the employment of a chemist must neods be 
a very happy one. The lad’s choice was not 
agreeable to his parents; they did all they 
possibly could to persuade him from it, bus 
in vain; 80 he was placed with the chein- 
ist. Experience, however, soon tanght him 
that which he would not learn from his 
friends; namely, “that it does not follow 
that a person must be happy be cause he is 
a chemist.” He soon found that the cheer 
fulness and contentment of his master was 
not necessarily connected with his bottles 
Himself, he was neither cheer- 
So after a 


and drugs. 
ful, nor contented, nor happy. 
time he gave up the idea of being a chem- 
ist, and consented to follow the employment 
his friends thought best for him, living the 
same sort of life that people usually do, uei- 
ther better nor happier than they. Still he 
never quite forgot the idea of his youth, and 
always longed for some sort of happiness 
above what he possessed. 

One day he overtook a poor colporteur, (a 
man who carries about books for sale,) who 
was trudging gaily along, and singing by the 
way. He had on his back a pack of things 
to sell. “Can you sell me,” says our 
friend, “the secre‘ of being happy ?”” “ Why, 
yes I can,” said the man, letting down his 
pack, “and cheap too,’’ he continued, taking 
outa book, and presenting it; “this will 
teach you how to be happy.” It was the 
Bible. Our friend had asked the question 
much as Pilate asked our Lord, “ What ig 
truth ?” he neither expected nor desired an 
answer. He, however, took the book. He 
read it. After some time passed in patient 
seeking, he found that it had, indeed, the 
power of communicating the secret of happi- 
ness ; and he walked in the pleasant ways 
of the Lord, He afterwards became what 
he now is, the pastor of a Protestant church 
in Switzerland. 





Tue reason that most people east their 
eyes upon the follies of others, is, that they 
may not perceive their own. 
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THE MISCHIEF MAKER. 


“Nor do they ‘rust their tongues alone 
But speak in language of their own, 
Can read a nod, a shrug, or look, 

Far better than a printed book; 
Convey a libelin a frown, 

Or wink a reputation down.” 


The dutiesand obligations of social life 
are often misunderstood, as well as sadly 
violated. The confidence of friends is 
abused, and the insidious, the hypocritical, 
and the malignant, take advantage of 
thoughtless expressions, uttered perhaps, in 
moments of excitement, to provoke distrust, 
foment jealousy, and thus cause bitterness 
and ill-will. It has been well and forcibly 
said, to “repeat what you have heard in 
social intercourse, is sometimes a deep 
treachery, and when it is not treacherous, is 
often foolish.’ The idle tattler, who runs 
from door to door, listens eagerly to all that 
is said, then repeats,exaggerates, or by wick- 
ed insinuation, conveys a meaning that was 
never intended, is a source of infinite mis- 
chief, and often of bitter and hopeless feuds 
between neighbors and families. We can 
conceive of no treachery more deplorable or 
more censurable, than that which abuses the 
frankness and confidence of an honest na- 
ture, and by persuasion or distortion, cre- 
ates an offence and inflicts a wound, where 
nothing of the kind was intended. Thus, 
a confidential conversation will b> repeated 
with the most solemn injunctions not 
to betray the mischicf-maker, who not only 
tells the whole truth, but adds some unau- 
thorized interpretation, or describes the 
manner as having been offensive, when the fact 
was exactly otherwise. Some dark sugges- 
tion, hint, or inuendo is also made, and 
thus a playful remark or a frank expression, 
is tortured into a slander, an insult, or a 
slight. The breach thns created—unwitting- 
ly created, so far as the original parties are 
concerned—is widened from day to day, by 
a double system of treachery and betrayal— 
the mischief-imaker professing to be eonfi- 
dential with both parties, and enjoining se- 





erecy upon both. Hence, hearts wer 
estranged, friendships are broken, and affeg. 
tion isstified. There are, we are aware, 
many mischief-makers, who are so, thought. 
lessly, foolishly, and without any deep, de 
liberate, or serious design of doing eyil 
They are simply babblers or tettlers, who 
lack discretion, judgment, and common 
sense, and who have never been able to prac. 
tice the philosophy of holding their tongues, 
The infirmity of such is soon detected, and 
thus by the practice of a little caution, thei 
power todo harm is nullified. But ther 
are others who are subtle, wily, and adyoit, 
and who, asif prompted by some incarnate 
fiend, seek for and study every opportunity 
to undermine, underrate, darken character, 
destroy reputation, impair confidence, and 
sever friendship. We can conceive of no 
darker illustration of human depravity. 
“A lip of lies—a face formed to conceal.” 

There is scarcely an individual in exis 
tence who could not be injured, seriously if 
not fatally, by such insidious ‘and double 
faced guile. It is impossible at all times to 
be watehful and wary, especially in social 
life, and whgn the intercourse is free, frank, 
and undisguised. At such moments the 
thoughts and feelings are apt to be express 
ed with the utmost freedom, and even the 
weaknesses and prejudices of cherished 
friends to be alluded to, not in bitterness or 
unkindness, but in confidence, sincerity, and 
sympathy. If, however, a malicious mis- 
chief-maker happen to be at hand, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to misrepre- 
sent the real facts of the case, so as to annoy, 
irritate, and inflame—to ereate a sentiment 
of distrust and of coldness, and thus to lay 
the foundation of a misunderstanding which 
if followed up, is sure to end in enmity and 
ill-will. Some persons are, moreover, quite 
sensitive on certain subjects, while others are 
particularly credulous, The mischief-maker 
is sure to discover all this, and to play bis 
game accordingly. We some time since 
heard the particulars of a sad case. A 
young lady was engaged to be married, and 
the wedding day was fixed. Meanwhile 





THE TWO LEADERS. 
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her affianced was accidentally thrown into 
thesociety of a former lover, and he either 
recklessly or maliciously made an iusinua- 
tion, utterly unfounded, as was afterwards 


shown—which shook the confidence of the 
intended husband, provoked a misunder- 
standing, and led to a final separation. He 
soon after left the city for California, was 
seized with illness, and died on the way! 
Her fate was equally melancholy, and is 
embodied in the touching lines of the poet: 


“A whisper broke the air— 
A soft, light tone, and low, 
Yet barb’d with shame and woe-- 
Now might it only$perish, there! 
Nor farther go. 
Ah me! a quick and eager car 
Caught up the little meaning sound! 
Another voice has breathed it clear, 
And so it wandered round 
From ear to lip—from lip to ear, 
Until it reached a genile heart, 
And that—it broke!” 


But who cannot point out illustrations?— 
The vice is heartless, cruel and dangerous, 
and its victims, directly or indirectly, may 
be counted by thousands. Itis such a. easy 
thing to wound a sensitive spirit. It is so 
light a task to stain or soil the reputation !— 
Confidence may be so readily disturbed— 
suspicion may be so promptly excited !— 
How many merchants have had their credit 
ruined—how many honest men have had 
their prospects blighted, and their families 
subjected to all the horrors of poverty—how 
many unkindnesses have been provoked— 
how many ties of love have been severed— 
how many hearts have been lacerated—how 
many families have been made miserable— 
by the thoughtless or the vicious, the heed- 
less or the crafty and malignant propensity 
af the mischief-maker! The poor wretch 
who, ina moment of necessity, and laboring 
under all the horrors of hunger, commits 
some paliry theft, with the object of satisfy- 
ing the cravings of nature, is promptly ar- 
rested, convicted, and sent to “durance vile.” 
But how many destroyers of the peace of 
fumilies, disturbers of the happiness of 
houszholds—in bricf, moral assassins of 





character; perform their wicked work so art 
fully, stealthily and bypoeritically,that they 
see the ruin and the wreck they make,and yet 
contrive to escape the responsibility. Let 
them be assured, however, that a day of recke 
oning will came!—Penn. Luguirer. 





THE TWO LEADERS. 

While Korsuth is receiving the enthus- 
astic sympathy, admiration, and assistance 
of the people of England and America, 
Gorgey, the other great leader of the Hun- 
garian War of Independence, drags out a 
lonely and monotonous existence at Klagen- 
furth, in Carithia, a city much resorted to 
by pensioned officers of the Austrian army. 
There he lives with his family, consisting of 
his wife, a single child, now but three months 
old, a woman servant, a soldier who was 
his attendant through the war. He sees lite 
tle society, hardly a family in the city hav- 
ing sought his acquaintance. He has but 
one intimate friend, and that is an English- 
man. His time is passed in studying chem- 
istry and physics, and his principal amuse- 
ment is lecturing upon physical chemistry 
toa few persons. Of money he has plenty; 
from the Austrian Government he receives 
a yearly pension of 3000 florins; and from 
that of Russia he has received 60,000 silver 
rubles. He is very seldom seen in public; 
about once a month his wife prevails on him 
to take a walk for the sake of his health, 
but in general he avoids appearing abroad. 
The common people regard him with aver 


sion. 
The contrast in the present condition of 


these two leaders of Hungary is no greater 
than the contrast in their characters and 
conduct. Each is endowed with eminent 
abilities, and each had opportunities seldom 
alloted to man. Kossuth was faithfal te 
his country and to liberty; Gorgey betrayed 
both. The one never filled so large a place 
in the esteem or affections of the civilized 
world as now; the other 1s despised and de- 
tested. The patriot as well as the traitor 
bas hia reward.— JN, Y. Tribune. 
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For the Miscellany. 
WHAT SHALL WE BE? 


BY MRS. 8 M. H. 


Wuern we contemplate this world, teem- 
ing with human beings of every grade—sce , 
some in the deepest degradation and want, | 

xcking from door to door their only suste- 





i 
here, whose existence is but of yesterd 
sts 


shall continue to have an existence mil!ic ne 
of years after this Earth shall have been 
wrapped in flames, and the heavens rol'ed 
together asa seroll. Yes, we shall have q 
‘being endowed with consciousness, song; 

‘bility and thought. What to us then, js fy. 
tune, fame, knowledge, or all earthly inter. 
ests, compared with the question—What 


say, 


nance—others basking in the sunshine of ‘shall we be, when all earthly connexions 
fortune and wealth. Some drinking at He- | 
licon’s sacred fount, and holding converse | 


with the muses,—others searching into the 
laws of hidden nature—and others still, 
whose lofty aspirations soar away beyond 
the limits of their vision, and traverse worlds 
on worlds, until lost in wonder and delight. 
And when we behold the little neglected 
wanderer, rising to the honorable statesman, 
poet, philosopher, or divine; the playful 
schoolgirl, delighted with a doll, becoming 

a Mrs. Sigourney, Hemans, or Fry, and find 
ourselve: with rationality, consciousness, and 
powers capable of expansion, placed in this 
world of progression, we enquire with a 
deep solicitude—what part shall wer act 
in the great drama of Life? What shall 
we be? What shall we be as scholars, as 
citizens, as rational and accountable beings? 
Shall we be intelligent and virtuous? Re- 
spectable and respected? Shall our hearts 


shall have been diss: Ived—all mistakes and 
errors ended—every false foundation under- 
mined—every character drawn out, as with 


a sunbeam, upon the immortal canvass of 


revel. unconfined through all the charities 


and sympaties of nature, and be sanctified 
by the dew of holiness, shed from above, 
or shall it be ours to bear deserved scorn, 
ridicule, and hate? Th 
interest to each of us, and awaken deep feel- 
ing. and earnest thought; they are ques- 
tions which all would solve if they could ; 
and may they not? Are we not the archi- 
tects of our own characters? Have we not 
abilities, and may we not use them as we 
But the light which is reflected 

pages of inspiration, shows us that 


ese 


are questions of 


please? 

from the p 
our lives terminate not with a few flourish- 
ing years—but still points us on to another 
state of being; and how our utmost facul- 
ties of thought are over-powered, when we 
attempt to realize that we—we, who are 








eternity, and time itself at an end. This 
will arrive—and what follows? We stretch 
our eyes on, and on, through the unnumber 
ed cycles of eternity, and find that we shall 
then live. And what characters sha'l we 
possess? what will be our employ ment?— 
With whom shall we be associated? what 
place shall we inhabit? Although we know 
but in part, we are taught this much,—that 
there will be all 
these questions ; and that the fearful respons 
sibility of determining our destinies for 
eternity depends upon ourselves. It is for 
us to decide whether bright-wineed ance's 


a reality, answering to 


be commissioned toconduct us to the realms 
of light, where we shall behold the ineffable 
glory of the king of kings—approach even 
unto His eternal throne—cast our crowne at 
His feet—and serve him continually, with 
songs of praise, and thanksgiving—where 
we shall listen to the melodies of the 
venly choir, and glide amid the angel bands, 
as angels too, Or, whether we 
down to the midnight darkness of eternal 


hea- 
shall go 


death, where no ray of hope can ever reach, 
wher ewe shall forever drink the bitter eup 
of remorse—and where, after agcs on 2c, 
have rolled away their lonely, dreary, lin- 
gering years, we shall still read our doom 
of everlasting despair. Surely there can be 
no subject demanding more solemn and dee} 
consideration or earnest inquiry, than this— 


WHAT SHALL WE BE? 





We can never sin with security 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANIA. 


. —~ 
pe 
weer 


The press of business attendant upon 
taking new friends by the hand, and the 
exhausting duty of giving the parting hand 
to a few restless friends, who must needs 
us, to go to the Land of Gold, added 


leave 





ple of exercising the prudence necessary to a 
healthy continuance of his possessions. But 
why is wealth desirable 2 What are the ob- 
jects that nine-tenths of those who seek it, 
have in view? Is it that they may become 
the: benefactors of men? Noble object! 
which, if carried out, will ally one in spirit 


hich we have been very deeply afflicted and affection to God! But is this the ob- 
to which we have be rv deeply afflicte 


with in lispositi yn cat 


o 
rie 
ess 


and we think 
lack in our Miscellania. For some or all of 
the reasons named, we have not atte npted 
to write, and now it is the last day for set- 
ting Up the Miscellany, and the inspiration 
necessary to a profitable article is not vouch- 
gafed us. But, reader, suppose we, for a 
moment, look at the propensity of our peo- 
ple to change. How wonderfully diffased is 
this spirit among men—perva ling to a con- 
giderable extent, probably all classes. We 
ee aman to-day surrounded by all the ap- 
pliances of ease and comfort, if not of wealth 
and fortune. His frieads are numerous, and 
they are tried friends. In the hour of his 
perl, they have not forsaken him, but have 
seemed to gather closer around him, as ad- 


verse circumstances have made it necessa- | 


ry that the links of their friendship should 
become stronger. All at once he becomes 
impressed with the absurd idea, that it is 
impossible for him to sustain himself in so- 
ciety, without some more available means, or 
some greater flow of wealth, and anon, he is 
at once on his way tosome El Dorado,where 
he expecis, in a few days, to reach the sum- 
mit of bliss, and secure a fortune which may 
fill the largest wish of his now unsatisfied 
mind—not realizing that experience ia ne- 
cessary to his retaiaing what he may gain, 
and that the experience necessary, is the 
growth of years, and must be traiued amid 
the rugged ways of life. Who has ever 
known the young and inexperienced man to 
hold firmly, and with a steady hand, what 
has, by some sadden turn of fortune, been 
showered into his lap. No, it is only the 
man who has gone step by step, with a 
measured and often slow tread, towards the 


object of his desire—wealth—who is capa- 





used by a severe cold, ject? We confess that in a great majority 
nds will excuse us for any | Of cases, we do not believe it is. It is mere- 
‘ly for the glitter—the show—the dashing 


equipage—and to enjoy the satisfaction of 
the stare of the gaping multitude, who will 
look upon the evidences and display of 
wealth with wondering,but often stupid gaze, 
But how often is it with the rich man as with 
Haman, one real nobleman, who is undaz- 
zled with the blaze and glitter of wealth,and 
who will, with an unblevching cheek and 
an unshrinking eye, look upon these things 
as merely adventitious circumstances, and 
will measure the man by the true standard ; 
I say, how often does such a one d unp all 


| the short-lived joys of the merely wealthy, 


who are not rich in noble principles and 
glorious deeds. If a man seck wealth for 
the influence it may give him for the right,or 
the opportunities it may afford him to do 
will 


But there will bea future 


good—that man never be honored 
enough on earth. 

for his enjoyment. Holy intelligences will 
accord him honor, and the Eternal will be- 
stow on him greater honor, for his faithful- 
ness to the great instincts of his nature, and 
his cheerful obedience to the law of his God ; 
and eternity, with all its wealth of clory and 
enjayment, shall be his. Those, who seck 
wealth, that they may dry the widow’s and 
the orphan’s tears, that they may forward 
the holy mission of mercy, and aid in carry 
ing out the purposes and plans of Him who 
“was rich,”’ and yet, “ for our sakes, became 


poor, that we, through his poverty, might 
be rich,” doing all that wealth and influence 
ean do, for the advancement and accomplish- 
ment of these worthy ends, can show no 
higher patent of nobility,can give no strong 


er assurance of their greatness, and can pree 


sent nothing worthier the admiration of 
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universal worlds, than the monument they 
thus raise to their own greatness, and the 
infinite mercy of Heaven. 





Tue Ixrerxationat.—This Magazine for 
has been laid upon our table by our enter- 
prising neigbors, C. Morse & Son, We have 
bafore intimated that we consider, this at the 
head of the Magazine family. We see no 
reason for changing our opiniou. Always 
found at. Morse & Son’s. 








Tue Granpv Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, in this State, will meet at Lansing, 
eo: Wednesday, the 28th inst. at 9 o'clock, 
A M. G. TAYLOR, Grand Seribe, 

Detroit, Jan. 17, 1852. 





For the Miscellany. 
GRAND SECTION—CADETS OF 
TEMPERANCE, 


Aut Sections of Cadets throughout the 


Giate are carnestly requested to send in 
full reports of their condition, and address 
to brother G. Tayztor, Grand Scribe, in or- 
der that the Committee (of the Grand Divi- 
sion, ) whose duty it is to organize the Grand 
Section, may have the necessary informa- 
tion, and know where to direct communica- 
tions. It is hoped that old Sections will be 
revived, and a large number of new ones 
formed. The Pass-word for the current 
quarter will be sent to all Sections who fur- 
nish their address. Brothers be up and 
doing—-the temperance reform rests, to 
a great extent, upon your efforts—Temper- 
ance boys, make Temperance men, Temper- 
ance fricnds let us begin at once, with the 
beginning of the rising generation, and 
guard them against infernal nurseries of in- 
tamperance—by providing other social op- 
portunities where higher and better princi- 
Committee 


pies will be inculcated. 
Bro, Luther Beecher, | 

Grand Division, 

J S. of 7: 


A. M. Baker, 

A. Burlingame, 
H. Decker, 

T. H. Armstrong, 


*@eers 





IRELAND. 

The return of many Irish emigrants to 
their native country, is attracting considers. 
ble attention in Ireland. It appears thay 
their anticipations in regard to Americ, 
have not in many instances been realized, 
The Irish, consequently, are congratulating 
themselves upon the event, and regard it a 
a ground of hope for the future, 

FRANCE. 

The election still continues to engross the 
public mind to the exclusion of every othy 
subject. Louis Napoleon was every whew 
triumphant, an@it is possible that his ma. 
iority will exceed that of 1848. The polls 
in 68 departments, though incomplete, vizg 
5,040,000 ‘yeas’ aguinst 600,000 ‘noes’ 4 
telegraph despatch froni Paris, of the 26(), 
gives the vote of 81 departinents, in which 
6,110,000 are recorded ‘yeas’ and 709,000 
‘noes,’ 

Many of the imprisoned deputies have 
been set at liberty. Speculations were fre 
ly indulged in relation to the new press law 
shortly to be promulgated. It was generab 
ly supposed that each journal would have to 
deposit a certain sum with the government 
as a security for its good behavior. Offences 
of the press are to be—Ist, Attacks on the 
government; 2d, Exciting hatred among 
citizens; 3d, Attacks upon religion, family 
or property. Such offence to be punished 
with fine and imprisonment. 





Old folks say last December was the se 
verest December month, that has been e» 
perienced in this latitude, for fifty-one years 
The present mouth bids fair to equal it tn 
severity. Heaven ouly knows the extent of 
human suffering now endured by thousands. 
You that are blessed with plenty give liber 
ally, and don’t let the cold winds close with 
an icy seal the fountains of charity. — Was 
ington Weekly Review, Pa. 





An exchange says, since the new temper 
ance law went into operation, in Portland, 
Me, crime has decreased nearly 70 per cend 





